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Mofes of Recent Erposition. 


ANYTHING that comes from the pen of the Chief 
Rabbi deserves our most earnest and respectful 
consideration, and this consideration will certainly 


‘be accorded to Dr. J. H. Hertz’s Affirmations of 


Judaism (Milford ; paper, 2s. 6d. net ; cloth, 5s. net). 
These ‘affirmations,’ however, are not addressed 
to Christians, but to Jews. Their secondary aim is 
to unveil the true nature of Liberal Judaism and to 
show that it is inconsistent with, and even hostile 
to, essential Judaism, as the Chief Rabbi conceives 
it ; but their primary aim is, in his own words, ‘ to 
clarify opinion, remove doubt, and strengthen love 
for our Faith in the minds of both groups.’ 


Apparently all is not well with the Jewish Church 
to-day any more than with the Christian Church 
or with the world. A new barbarism is settling 
down upon us, and the soul—the Jewish soul too— 
is being frittered away by the vulgarities and dis- 
tractions of the thoroughfare and of the market- 
There is an impatience with all authority, 
There are Jews in whom 


place. 
moral and spiritual alike. 


the wish to remain Jews burns but feebly; and 


sad indeed it is to learn that ‘ the eve of Tisha b’ Av, 
the hour when in sorrow and anguish the House of 
Israel has for eighteen hundred years and longer 
read the Lamentations of Jeremiah, is not infre- 
quently selected for dances and balls he American 
Liberal congregations.’ 


Dr. Hertz passionately believes that the essential 
spirit and the real mission of Judaism are gravely 
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imperilled by that form of it which is commonly 
known as Liberal, of which the most brilliant 
exponent in this country is Dr. C. G. Montefiore. 
What, then, is the real Judaism, as Dr. Hertz 
understands it? It is not, as the late Dr. 
Krauskopf defined it, ‘merely the ism of little 
Judza,’ which is now outgrown. It is nothing 
less than ‘ a religious civilization—a spiritual culture 
aglow with a passion for righteousness,’ nothing 
less than the sanctification of human life. But we 
imagine that Dr. Montefiore himself would be not 
unwilling to accept these definitions. Speaking 
broadly, the point where they part company is in 
their attitude to the Torah. The Liberal Jew 
could part, without a pang, from most of its multi- 
tudinous ceremonial regulations, because to him the 
supreme thing in the Old Testament is the prophetic 
spirit: to the orthodox Jew, the Torah is one of 
the foundations of the world. 


It is in reality the modern form of the old quarrel, 
already visible and audible in the Old Testament, 
between the prophet and the priest. And there 
are more phases of it than their respective attitudes 
to ritual: there is the attitude to tradition. The 
real Torah, Dr. HERTz tells us, is not merely the 
written text of the Five Books of Moses, but the 
exposition of that text given by later ages. The 
Oral Law, which represents the interpretation of 
it by successive generations for two thousand 
years, ‘forms the soul of Judaism and gives it 
individuality and uniqueness among the living 
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faiths of men.’ To the Liberal Jew this is a hard 
saying. The attitude it embodies towards tradi- 
tion is not unlike that of the Roman Catholic 
Church, which again resembles orthodox Judaism 
in its appreciation of rite and ceremony. 


But the count against Liberal Judaism is more 
serious even than that. It is not only that it is 
‘dry rationalism—irreverent and disintegrating,’ 
and not only that its demand for a re-interpretation 
of Traditional Judaism that shall be in harmony 
with modern thought and life is essentially foolish, 
as there is really no consistent body of ideals which 
can be called modern life, nor would it be any 
advantage to Judaism, or, for that matter, to religion 
in general, to be in agreement with such a body 
even if it did exist. No; the real trouble is more 
fundamental. 

It is not only that the sacred days and fasts and 
festivals of the Jewish year—for example, the 
Sabbath, Passover, Tabernacles, and even the 
Day of Atonement—teceive short shrift at the hands 
of these moderns, but that some of the beliefs 
which are popularly supposed to be indispensable 
to any religion worthy of the name appear to 
be light-heartedly discarded. We can understand, 
whether we sympathize or not with, Dr. Monte- 
fiore’s official declaration made on’ behalf of 
the London group, ‘we recognize no_ binding 
authority between us and God, whether in a man 
or abook.’ But we are told that German-American 
Liberals go the length of doubting the existence of 
God, His revelation to Israel, and the immortality 
of the soul. This is radicalism indeed, of a type 
so astounding that we must take the liberty to 
give the exact words. 


Dr. Emil Hirsch is quoted as saying, ‘I myself 
do not believe in personal revelation, nor does my 
congregation in Chicago.’ And Dr. HERtTz goes 
on to say, ‘ He also denied the immortality of the 
soul. In 1914, the preacher of the sermon at the 
Conference of American Liberal Rabbis not only 
repudiated the Mission of Israel and scoffed at 
Israel’s history and martyrdom, but expressed 
his disbelief in God, the incumbency of the moral 
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law, and the immortality of the soul.’ It is ad- 
mitted that this thoroughgoing scepticism was 
not representative of the general spirit of the 
conference, yet it seems that ‘ only last year a young 
American radical published a book on Liberal 
Judaism, in which he writes that he is not prepared 
unhesitatingly to declare that God exists or thai 


there is a life after death.’ “3 


Certainly if utterances like these were typical. 
as we hope and believe that they are not, we could 
only share the chief Rabbi’s horror of Liberal 
Judaism. But another element in bis horror is 
the approximation of Liberal Judaism to Chris- 
tianity, sometimes even in its Trinitarian form. 
Its representatives are guilty of an ‘ indiscriminating 
adulation of the Founder of Christianity,’ whose 
whole life—we are amazed to hear—was one of 
‘enmity and warfare against the foundations of 
our Faith,’ surely a singularly inept description of 
One who defined His mission as the fulfilling of the 
Law and the Prophets. 


In particular, Dr. Montefiore’s appreciation 
of the New Testament in general, and especially of 
the Gospels, seems to be anathema to Dr. HERTZ. 
His sorrowful indignation is roused by the reminder 
of that distinguished leader of Liberal Judaism 
that it will be needful for Liberal Jewish theo- 
logians to consider the new modern interpretations 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, and to discuss how 
far these are or are not in accordance with Jewish 
views of the unity. On such a point Dr. Hertz 
will tolerate no compromise whatever. 


It is not without significance that he is hostile to — 


the dominant literary criticism of the Pentateuch. 


Wellhausen and his successors are represented as 
tearing the Torah to tatters and reducing its con- 
tents to legend and fiction, and even ‘ Dr. Driver 
and his English, American, and Scottish colleagues 
work for the undermining of our confidence in the 
trustworthiness of the Hebrew Scriptures.’ There 
must be thousands of preachers all over.the world 
who would vehemently deny that this is the effect of 
the work of these scholars, and who would gladly 


acknowledge that by that work their own insight _ 
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into and reverence for the Bible had been 


deepened. 

The features which should, according to Dr. 
HERTZ, be emphasized in Jewish Religious Educa- 
tion are Jewish Religion, the Hebrew Language, the 
Sacred Scriptures, and Jewish History; and 
loyalty to Israel should manifest itself in religious 
observance, Synagogue affiliation, and participation 
in the rebuilding of the Holy Land. The fact that 
Liberal Judaism is so often indifferent to Zionism 
stamps it in the eyes of those who emphasize the 
Torah and ritual observance as alien to the true 
and essential spirit of Judaism. 


The Chief Rabbi pleads earnestly for the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish Public School: that would, he 
believes, be one effective way of preserving the 
values of Judaism. Education he happily defines as 
‘ the gradual adjustment of the child to the spiritual 
possessions of the race, and Jewish education is 
consequently the gradual adjustment of the Jewish 
child to the spiritual possessions of Israel.’ 


Of special interest is the explanation given of the 
prayer, ‘ Blessed art thou who hast not made me a 
woman.’ One rabbi interprets this thanksgiving 
thus, that the woman is less blessed because many 
of the ceremonial duties were not incumbent on 
her ; the man, however, so far from resenting his 
additional burden, thanked God for it. Let us 
charitably hope that this is the true explanation, 
but we fear there are some whom it will not convince. 


Recent theological literature reveals the fact 
that a great deal of thought is being devoted to the 
doctrine of the Spirit. And this is not surprising, 
since the truth involved in it is the truth of God’s 
immanence in the world, and more particularly 
the way in which the redemption wrought out in 
Christ is made ours in experience. It is possible 
to take a very narrow view of this fact, as though 
the Spirit were confined within the barriers of an 
external organization and attached to certain 
forms and rituals. And it is possible to take a very 
vague view of it, as though the Spirit had nothing 
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to do with externals at all. The best corrective of 
these extreme views is to look at what Scripture 
teaches us. It will be found that the Bible doctrine 
is both surprisingly broad and surprisingly narrow. 


The Spirit in the Old Testament is simply God 
working in the world, and working in special’ ways. 
It is the energy of God appearing in exceptional 
manifestations. It is the Divine agent in creation. 


Darkness profound 
Covered the abyss; but, on the watery calm, 
His brooding wings the Spirit of God outspread, 
And vital virtue infused, and vital warmth, 
Throughout the fluid mass. 


It is the equipment of all sorts of men for any 
special work. Bezaleel was filled with the Spirit 
for the erection of the Tabernacle. The prophets 
were qualified to speak for God by the Spirit. 
Gideon was made a successful leader and soldier 
by the Spirit. And in Ezekiel’s vision of the dry 
bones the Spirit is the source of life and reality. 


It is mainly the marvellous and the exceptional 
that are traced to the Spirit in the Old Testament. 
Yet may we not say that here we have at least a 
suggestion of a great truth, that all that is good and 
true and worthy in the world, all life and beauty, 
all achievement, are due to the creative ministry of 
God? It is only a slight extension of the Old 
Testament doctrine to say that the Dialogues of 
Plato, the maxims of Confucius, the poems of 
Browning, the persistence of Columbus, the heroism 
of a V.C., have been the inspiration of the God 
who is in us all and behind all the work that is 
sound. 

When we pass to the New Testament we find an 
equally valuable truth in the Synoptic Gospels. 
There the outstanding fact is that everything in the 
ministry of our Lord was due to the Spirit of God. 
The Spirit came into His heart at the Baptism, 
fitting Him for all He did and was afterwards. 
His preaching and teaching were due to the Spirit 
in Him (Lk 43), His miracles were wrought by the 
Spirit (Mt 1278), and it was in the power of the 
Spirit He rose from the dead. The significance of 
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this truth lies in this, that it makes our Lord’s 
example a real example to us. If He was incapable 
of sin, if He was so far removed from us that He had 
resources which we do not have, His victory would 
be of little value to us. But if He depended on the 
Spirit of God, a Power equally open to us, and if He 
achieved all He did through this Power, then our 
weakness also may be sustained and our humanity 
perfected through the same Spirit. 


It is in St. John’s Gospel that we find the great 
Promise that was to mean so much to the early 
Church, and to the believer ever after. Christ 
promised a Spirit who was to be to His disciples all 
He had been. He was to ‘go away,’ but the 
Spirit was to come to men who would be lonely and 
discouraged and be their ‘ advocate,’ to stand by 
them in their hour of weakness, to guide them as 
He had guided them, to lead them into truth and 
sustain them in their trials. 


Now the wonderful thing about this Promise is 
that the whole New Testament (after the Gospels) 
is a series of examples of the ways in which the 
Promise was fulfilled to the letter. Take first the 
Book of Acts. There are three critical occasions 
at which the Church took a decided step from the 
narrow confines of Judaism to the fuller liberty of 
the gospel. On each occasion this step was taken 
under the inspiration of the Spirit. The three 
occasions were the baptism of Cornelius, the first 
mission of Paul and Barnabas, and the Council of 
Jerusalem (Ac 15). These were momentous occa- 
sions, on which the future of the world hung. And, 
at each, the decision of the Church was made 
consciously by the direction of the Spirit. How 
magnificently Christ had made good the great 
Promise. And how marvellous it is to watch this 
little band of obscure men making an incredible 
adventure on the bare word of their Master alone. 


But the Epistles give us as clear an instance of 
the fulfilment of Christ’s great Promise of a different 
kind. We wonder at the richness and depth and 
fullness and gladness of the religious life exhibited 
in these letters. But in reality they are one pro- 
longed commentary on the Promise of Christ. 
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The writers were humbly certain of the source of 
their knowledge and of the Power in which they 
lived their life. They do not seem to distinguish 
clearly between the Risen Lord and the Spirit. 
But they know that it is by the Spirit, who is the 
Spirit of Christ, they have beenredeemed, and by this — 
Spirit they are daily sustained and guided. Itisa 
wonderful picture this in the New Testament, first, 
of a great Promise, and then a constant stream of — 
fulfilment in the lives of men who turned the world 
upside down. If this is true, and if this power is 
available for to-day, surely there never has been 
any message greater or more joyful proclaimed to 
the sons of men. 


Most of the articles by the BisHop oF MAN- 
CHESTER (Essays in Christian Politics and Kindred 
Subjects: Longmans; 7s. 6d. net) appeared pre- 
viously in the ‘Pilgrim,’ that quarterly review 
whose demise in January of this year was so much 
regretted. The papers in the first section of the. 
volume deal with Christian Politics—such subjects 
as Fellowship, Christian Social Principles, God and 
the State, Loyalty and Democracy. The second 
section deals with miscellaneous subjects—one of 
which is Faith and Works—although Dr. TEMPLE 
gives it the title of ‘ Coué and St. Paul.’ 


‘I had not known sin,’ says St. Paul in Ro 7’, 
“except through the law: for I had not known 
coveting, except the law had said, Thou shalt not 
covet.’ ‘Here,’ says Dr. TEMPLE, ‘ we see that 
trouble began through the stimulation of the 
righteous will by the prohibition of the law. St. 
Paul was “‘ alive ” in the sense that he could control 
and direct his conduct along right lines until he 
became conscious of a commandment prohibiting 
actions to which he had a natural, though apparently 
inhibited, tendency. Becoming conscious of this 
prohibition, he increased his determination to 
repress that tendency ; what M. Coué calls his 
** will’? was strengthened. But the result was not 
enhanced self-mastery, but loss of the self-mastery 
hitherto enjoyed. For with the strengthening of 
the ‘‘ will”? came a still greater strengthening of 
the “‘imagination ” so that, whereas the man had 
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been “ alive ”’ or self-directing, he was now “‘ dead ” 
or moved by the blind force of animpulse. ‘‘ When 
the commandment came, sin revived, and I died.’’’ 
On this basis the moral problem is found to be 
insoluble. The more the man struggles against the 
chain of his sin, the closer it binds him. It is the 
very earnestness of his effort to do right which 
ensures his doing wrong. ‘O wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me out of this body of 
death ?’ 


How is the moral problem to be solved, then ? 
St. Paul finds a solution through being caught in an 
experience which lies outside the scope of the 
conflict between ‘the evil that I would not’ and 
‘the good that I would.’ If we read without a 
stop from Ro 7° to Ro 899, ‘I have God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord . . . for the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus made me free from the law 
of sin and of death,’ we shall grasp Paul’s meaning. 
What St. Paul experienced was no help in the 
conflict by any reinforcement of his will. In so 
far as the experience was appropriated the conflict 
was over. ‘If we imagine a man vainly toiling 
up a steep ascent on which he makes no headway 
because his footing slips down beneath him every 
time he strains upward, he would be helped, no 
doubt, by some pressure supporting his back and 
enabling him to make his strides longer and more 
rapid in succession; but the struggle and effort 
would remain. It is so that many Christians think 
of the assistance of divine grace. It is exactly 
not so that St. Paul describes it. What he describes 
is much more like the discovery that close beside 
the steep and stony ascent there is a moving stair- 
case, on to which the man must step of his own 
motion, but on which, when once he is there, he 
is borne without further struggle to the summit of 
the ascent. The essential act of the will in Christian 
experience, as St. Paul describes it, is surrender.’ 


Dr. TEMPLE finds in the teaching of M. Coué 
and his school, although somewhat concealed by 
their terminology, the same opposition of Faith 
and Works. It is found in the law of reversed 
effort : ‘ when the will and the imagination are at 
war the imagination invariably gains the day.’ 
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For when we look into it we find that imagination 
is Just faith, and will is just works. 


M. Coué used the word ‘imagination’ in an 
unusual way. He did not mean by it having a 
visual or an auditory image, but rather the con- 
centrating of attention on an idea. This is clear 
when we think of his formula of helpful auto- 
suggestion, ‘Every day and in every way I am 
getting better and better.’ It is this concentration 
on an idea which will succeed when what he called 
‘will,’ but which is rather ‘self-consciousness,’ will 
fail. The conflict of which M. Coué spoke is not 
between will and imagination; it is between the 
idea that we take for granted and the idea that 
we picture ourselves realizing. The idea that we 
take for granted will always win, because whatever 
attention is given to it is given without anxiety, 
or what St. James calls double-mindedness. The 
ideas that we take for granted constitute our faith ; 
the ideas that we picture ourselves realizing, even 
with great effort, are our works. And faith always 
beats works. 

An illustration makes the argument clearer, and 
Dr. TEMPLE writes: ‘It was my good fortune 
several years ago to take the chair for Dr. Walford 
Davies on an occasion when he was teaching about 
two hundred working men and women to sing 
songs in unison. The result of his method was 
something astounding. We began by singing a 
well-known song, and we did it very badly; the 
quality of tone was harsh, the rhythm was un- 
certain, the pitch was various, and the expression 
non-existent. Two hours later we were singing 
songs that we had never heard till that evening, 
and we made a truly glorious row. As soon as we 
were convinced that we sang very badly a song 
that we all knew we were switched off to songs 
quite new to us. Dr. Davies told us to listen as 
hard as we could while he played the tune to us ; 
he called for a real effort of concentrated attention. 
Then he said, ‘‘ Now sing it. Don’t ry to sing 
it, but just sing it. All you have to do is to enjoy 
it, and the music will sing itself.” . . . Dr. Davies, 
when things went wrong, said, “I know you are 
trying. Stop trying. Just enjoy it.” But I have 
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also heard conductors say with manifest justifica- 
tion, ‘‘ You are not trying a bit.’”” What is wrong 
is not the effort but the direction of the effort. The 
effort should be not an effort to perform but an 
effort to attend. It is often hard to keep the mind 
fixed on the job in hand, but it is the essential act 
of will and the condition of all success. The singer 
should think steadily of the beauty of the music 
and enjoy it; then the performance will spon- 
taneously be as good as his natural and technical 
qualifications permit. The seeker after health 
should fix his mind on health, and (if he has visual 
imagination) picture himself moving healthily, 
and he will become as healthy as conditions permit. 
The Christian should fix his mind on the beauty of 
the Holy Love, which is God, and is set forth for 
our adoring contemplation in Jesus, and Holy Love 
will both possess his soul and govern all his actions.’ 


In the fourth chapter of Philippians St. Paul 
writes, ‘ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are august, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue and if there be 


any praise, occupy your minds with these things.’ | 


The Will chooses its master or its absorbing interest 
and maintains its loyalty by a perpetual act of 
choice. 


What of bodily health? We want something 
better than M. Coué’s formula. In it the attention 
is focused on the self, even though it is on an 
improving self, and we are urged to tell ourselves 


what is not true in the hope that it will become true. 


The Christian formula will rather be, ‘ God’s Will is 
my welfare, God’s Will is my welfare.’ ‘For the 
Christian God’s will is the sovereign power; it 
accomplishes its purpose except so far as it limits 
itself to leave scope for the free action of created 
wills. I can shut God almost entirely out of my 
life; but if I open my heart and mind towards 
Him, He will work in me what He pleases, which 
will be better than I could have hoped for myself. 
But the heart and mind must be truly open ; there 
must be expectation ; and the limits of expectation 
will set limits to the full working of God in me. 
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We have mostly excluded the whole bodily side of 
our nature from our expectation of divine blessing. 
This is false to the Gospel and implies a disastrous 
dualism in our philosophy. There is only one 
universe ; and God is the life of it.’ 


It is our prevailing custom in these Notes to 
enlarge on some point handled or suggested in new 
publications. The reasons for that are obvious 
and sound. Yet our readers may pardon us if, 
once in a while, we go back to an older book to see 
if a re-reading has anything fresh for us. We 
have been re-reading OtTo’s great work The Idea 
of the Holy, and have got the suggestion of a sug- 
gestion which, we think, is of great interest, and 
perhaps some importance. 


Readers will remember how Otto adduces the 
‘theophany ’ in the closing section of the Book of 
Job as an illustration of the ‘numimous’ in the 
Old Testament ; and shows how Job is led from . 
querulousness to adoration by an overpowering 
realization of mysterium tremendum. Now it is not 
OtTo’s concern to explain Job, and it is not ours to 
consider the ‘numinous.’ But Orro here suggests 
to our mind an answer to the questions, What is 
really the point of God’s answer to Job? Is there an 
answer at all, and how does it meet Job’s problem ? 


We are probably justified in saying that that 
has proved a perplexity to every reader of what 
Carlyle called ‘the greatest book in the Bible or 
out of it.’ How did it meet Job’s problem of 
unmerited suffering to describe to him Behemoth — 
and Leviathan, and ask him questions he could not 
answer about such things as the lightning, or the, 
ostrich, or the wild goat? To a man ruined in 
home, happiness, and health, and clamouring with 
well-nigh frenzied insistence for an answer to his 
indignant why ?, what answer is, it to put such a 
catalogue of problems, the bearing of which on 
his case is so far from obvious? Yet it was an 
answer. Job felt that it was, and he must be 
allowed to know best. Expositors have been hard 
put to it to discern even a glimmer of the light 
which undoubtedly Job saw and which gave him 
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peace. Their views will be found sufficiently 
indicated in, for example, Strahan’s masterly 
work, ‘The Book of Job Interpreted.’ 


Well, Orto has suggested to us where light may be 
found, It has not to be searched for hidden away 
in the long chapters in which God is represented 
as speaking to Job, nor has it to be distilled out of 
them. It is so prominently placed that it has 
escaped most eyes. It lies in the very opening 
words, ‘the Lord answered Job out of the whirl- 
wind.’ Out of the whirlwind—those are the only 
really important words ; all that follows is by way 
of illustration—illustration of the ‘ whirlwind’ 
features of human experience—the bizarre, the 
irrational, the insoluble, the unknowable, or the 
unmanageable. If the story of Job be historical 
at all, what happened was this. Job, puzzling his 
brains almost to distraction about the ways of 
God, suddenly either witnesses or remembers a 
whirlwind, that incalculable, inexorable, but majestic 
natural phenomenon. In the world of Nature, so 
orderly, so rational, there is the whirlwind to be 
remembered, And in the experience of man or of 
nations there is a ‘whirlwind’ feature too. Job 
had come into the path of a ‘ whirlwind.’ In face 
of the whirlwind the dictum of Ecclesiastes holds 
good, ‘ there is one event to the righteous and to the 
unrighteous.’ The question of personal merit or 
demerit is simply irrelevant. 


-dp- 
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So Job perceives that in the ‘ whirlwind’ experi- 
ence of suffering such as his, the question of his 
desert did not necessarily arise at all. There is the 
whirlwind, and however strange it seems, and 
whatever problems still remain, the realization of 
the fact of it has this merit at least, it opens a way 
out of the dilemma in which Job seemed shut up— 
either there is no God who cares, or I must have 
been a great sinner. Had Job come to either 
of those decisions, Satan would have been right in 
his contention. But between his wife, who urges 
him to atheism, and his friends, who press for 
a confession, Job finds a way out. There is such 
a thing as the whirlwind,—that answers his 
friends. God is in the whirlwind,—that answers 
his wife. 


Again we repeat there is the ‘whirlwind’— 
the incalculable, the inexplicable, the irrational ; 
yes, there is all that to be possibly met in life. 
But God is in the whirlwind. We cannot say 
why the ‘whirlwind’ should be there: it is 
sufficient to know that God is in it. That is 
Job’s view of human experience, that is Job’s 
faith, that is what gave him peace. And even 
the New Testament merely makes a little more 
explicit what this unknown but supreme genius 
saw more or less clearly so long before: ‘all 
things work together for good to them who love 
God.’ 


The Messtabsbip of Jesus. 
III. 
The Evidence of St. John (2). 


By THE ReEveEREND J. O. F. Murray, D.D., SzELwyN COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


AFTER an interval of uncertain duration, which 
included a Passover and the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, Jesus returned to Jerusalem for the 
Feast of Tabernacles. His claim to be the Bread 
of Life, and the discussion to which that claim gave 
rise, can best be considered in connexion with His 
self-revelation to His disciples. 

St. John’s account of this visit to Jerusalem gives 


a vivid picture of the ferment in the popular mind 
about Him. Even before He appeared the crowds 
were full of eager questionings and were sharply 
divided in opinion about Him. But freedom of 
utterance was checked by fear of ‘ the Jews.’ * 

1 This title in many places in these chapters suggests 


‘ Judean’ as distinct from Galilean (e.g. 71 8° 1s od 
It may be that this is always its meaning, with a few 
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It is noteworthy that it is only in these chapters 
that the question of Messiahship comes up for 
public discussion. The title is not found on the 
lips of disciples after the first chapter, except in 
11%, The rulers consider only the claim of Jesus 
to be a Prophet (7°). The threat of expulsion 
from the synagogue alluded to in 9* shows, how- 
ever, that there was a tendency to regard Him as 
Christ, which had to be kept in check. 

It is fatal to any true understanding of the 
narrative to impute to the protagonists on either 
side the bitterness of spirit with which theological 
controversies, whether Jewish or Christian, have 
made us only too familiar. If the Evangelist really 
represents Jesus as wrangling in that sense in these 
chapters, Lord Charnwood is fully justified in 
refusing to accept the account as historical. What- 
ever basis of genuine reminiscence may underlie 
it, his description of Jesus is out of character and 
cannot be true to fact. But, if we admit, as we 
must, that the Evangelist shows in the rest of his 
Gospel a singularly deep and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of his Subject, we shall hesitate long before 
we acquiesce in this solution. 

The situation, we must remember, was unique. 
A New Order of human experience, a new stage in 
the emergent evolution of the human race, began 
with Jesus. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
problem with which He was confronted, when He 
strove to give an account of Himself to His con- 
temporaries, should have proved well-nigh insoluble. 
There was no language—in the nature of things 
there could be no language—to fit the case. Words 
spring out of experience, and are intelligible only 
in the light of it. So no words could express what 
Jesus was. Nothing short of His life in human 
flesh, His Death, His Resurrection, and His Ascen- 
sion could do that. And, even so, only those who 
were willing to learn from Him could understand 
Him. Unless we realize the limitations against 
which Jesus was struggling, it is impossible to do 
justice either to the recorder of these discussions, 
or to those who took part in them. 

The hints that the Evangelist gives from time to 
time of the comments current in various circles are 
illuminating, but we must confine our attention to 
the occasions in which Jesus Himself is speaking. 


easily intelligible exceptions; e.g. ‘The Passover of 
the Jews’; ‘The Jews have no dealing with the 
Samaritans’; or, on the mouth of Pilate. Their 
attitude is throughout critical, often aggressively 
hostile, though some even of them are from time to 
time won over. This usage strongly suggests that the 
writer was a Galilean. 
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He has, we must remember, two distinct objects 
in view. He has to help men to understand who 
He was and the work that He had come to do. He 
has also to keep before their minds the causes and 
the consequences of rejecting His claim. 

His self-revelation begins with a comment drawn ” 
from Him by the popular confidence that they 
knew all that there was to know about His origin. 
It is in form affirmative, but it was meant to rouse 
heart-searchings.. ‘ Ye know both me, and whence 
Iam; and I have not come from myself, but he 
that sent me is true, whom ye know not. I know 
him ; for I am from him, and he sent me.’ 

The first clause, though it is in strong contrast 
to the second, is not, I think, an ironical echo of 
the popular confidence, but a solemn assertion of 
the fact that, even as they stood, they had a real, 
however dim, sense of the meaning of His claim. 

His next utterance follows an official attempt to 
arrest Him. It asserts that the origin of His 
mission was also its goal, and that when after His 
departure they began to feel their need of Him, 
He would be inaccessible. The people, however, 
fail entirely to apprehend His meaning. 

Then on the last day of the Feast Jesus takes the 
occasion presented by the commemoration of the 
Divine provision made for the wants of Israel in 
the Wilderness to invite men to come to Him 
for the Water of Life, just as He had claimed to 
be the true Manna in the Synagogue at Capernaum. 
This invitation to all the thirsty is closely akin to 
the invitation to all the weary in a strikingly 
Johannine context in St. Matthew. The people are 
conscious of a Divine drawing in these words, but 
are put off by the Judean prejudice against Galilee, 
which finds a voice even in the Sanhedrin. 

Jesus then lays hold of yet one more of the ex- 
periences of Israel in the Wilderness as a symbol of 
the service that He had come to render. Israel 
had been guided in their wanderings by ‘ the fiery, 
cloudy pillar.’ Jesus is the true Shechinah, the 
Light of the World, the source of the Light of Life 
to all who follow Him. 

He is at once rebuked for self-assertion, perhaps 
with intentional reference to His own words in 57%, 
He makes no effort to defend His verbal consistency. 
He takes up the question of testimony, which their 
objection raises, and adds to His previous list of 
evidences the testimony of His own consciousness. 
He knew as His critics did not, His own origin and 
goal. And His confidence in the evidence of His 
own consciousness was not due to self-delusion. 
It was supported by the evidence of the Father 
that sent Him. But, as long as they refused to 
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recognize Him, they could make nothing of His 
appeal to His Father. 

Jesus then: brings them back to the question of 
His approaching departure. This time it is to 
emphasize the spiritual consequences for them of 
~ separation from Him. Failure to recognize Him 
must issue in death. The form in which He ex- 
presses this failure is a striking indication of the 
bankruptcy of human language. He says simply, 
“Unless ye believe that Iam.’ No word is added, 
or can be, to define more closely ‘ What’ I am. 
The phrase means simply that ‘It is I, ‘that I 
am myself,’ that ‘I am what I am,’ or possibly, 
that, ‘I am he’ (cf. Is 431° LXX). It evokes, 
therefore, inevitably a challenge for a more explicit 
statement. ‘Who art Thou?’ And to this no 
verbal answer is possible. He meets it with a sigh 
at the hopelessness of any attempt to communicate 
His meaning by words, coupled with a recognition 
of the fact that even so the words that He used were 
judging them. This responsibility He can face only 
by virtue of His trust in the Father from whom the 
words came. And He had this consolation: their 
rejection of Him would be His exaltation, and in 
the end their eyes would be opened to understand 
the secret of His being. Meanwhile He has the 
constant support of His Father’s approval. 

This appeal was not without effect, and Jesus 
begins at once to apply a searching test to their 
incipient faith. He offers them spiritual freedom, 
arising from contact with reality as the result of 
persevering discipleship. 

If Saul of Tarsus, after his conscience had been 
aroused, had been there, he would have felt the 
attraction of this promise. But to the Pharisee, 
proud of his own righteousness, it seemed insulting. 
Jesus could only repeat that as long as sin is natural 
to a man, he is a slave, however truly he may be a 
member of the household of God, adding that no 
one who was at heart a slave could retain his place 
in that household. Only the spirit of Sonship 
ministered by the Son could emancipate. 

He proceeds to confront their pride of race with 
the determination to put Him to death, which came 
from their national refusal to accept His leadership. 
His words came from His experience with the 
Father. So He calls them to obey the message 
that has come to them from Him. They take 
refuge in the fact of their physical descent from 
Abraham. This vain confidence can only be 
broken down by being sharply confronted once 
more with their determination to put him to death. 
Such a purpose betokened a very different spiritual 
ancestry from that of Abraham. 
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The only other parentage that they can acknow- 
ledge is that of God. ‘God,’ says Jesus, ‘ cannot 
be in any effective sense your Father, while you 
reject me. The spirit that is possessing you is 
the spirit of a diabolic sonship. This is what 
explains your failure to accept the truth when it 
is put before you.’ The Jews regard this as wild 
Samaritan or demoniac raving. Jesus, in answer, 
can only once more commit His honour into the 
Father’s keeping. He then goes on to promise 
to the loyal freedom, not only from Sin, but from 
the power of Death. 

However little the Jews understood the power of 
Sin, they had no doubt about the power of Death. 
A man who professes to deliver from Death must 
be more than a Prophet, more even than Abraham. 
But the place of Jesus in relation to the race depends 
not on His own claims, but on His Father’s appoint- 
ment. It could not be an afterthought. It had in 
it an element of eternity. ‘Your Father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day.’ ‘ Before Abraham came 
into being Iam he.’ In other words, He claims to 
be the root as well as the seed of Abraham. 

If we put ourselves reverently and humbly into 
the position of Jesus, and remember that those to 
whom He spoke had the truth presented to them 
by Jesus Himself and failed on moral grounds to 
apprehend it, and if we then ask ourselves if there 
is any lack of love in the plain speaking which is 
found in these chapters, I have confidence that 
St. John will stand the test. Must not a man who 
is shutting his eyes to the truth and plotting to 
murder the innocent be denying his Divine parentage 
and making himself a child of the devil? If so, 
what can perfect love do, but strive to open his 
eyes to the fact ? 

The healing of the man born blind and _ his 
expulsion by the Jewish authorities are followed by 
a comment on spiritual blindness, and by the 
claim of Jesus to be the Door of the sheepfold and 
the Good Shepherd, in contrast with the robber 
and the hireling. In connexion with this claim 
Jesus declares that the object of His coming is 
to bring life, and indicates that He would have to 
lay down His own life in the fulfilment of His 
duty to His sheep. 

A renewed challenge to claim Messiahship is 
met by a reassertion of His oneness with the 
Father, and of the evidence that His works provided 
of His intimate communion as Son with the Father. 

When this claim is denounced as blasphemous, 
He points to thé evidence in Scripture to the kin- 
ship between the Divine Nature and the human. 
If men appointed to act as judges in the land 
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are called gods, because they had to declare the 
decision of God in disputed cases, Jesus was more 
than justified by His public consecration and com- 
mission in claiming to be Son of God. 

The raising of Lazarus only brings the designs 
against the life of Jesus to a focus. In spite of 
this, Jesus goes up to Jerusalem for the Passover 
and enters the City amid the hosannas of the crowd, 
accepting for the first time in the Gospel public 
homage as King of Israel. The request of certain 
Greeks to see Jesus introduces a lesson on the fruit- 
fulness of sacrifice, followed by a sharp anticipation 
of the Agony in the Garden, a declaration of the 
judgment on the Prince of this world, and of the 
power of the Cross to draw all men to Jesus. After 
one last appeal to the people to believe in the light 
before it is taken from them, the public ministry 
comes to an end. 

The Evangelist adds a brief comment on the 
failure of the people to respond to the appeal 
based on the prophet Isaiah. Then after declaring 
the reasons which kept back some of the leaders 
from being true to their convictions, he concludes 
this section of his Gospel with a concise summary, 
which he assigns to no special occasion (124°), 
of the teaching of Jesus on His relation to the Father 
and to the world as implied in His public teaching. 
In this He asks for complete surrender because the 
Father is with Him, and can be known in the revela- 
tion that the Son has given of Him. This revela- 
tion is light, and can dispel the darkness which 
covers all the world that knows not God. The 
coming of the light brings judgment to those that 
neglect it. But the purpose of its coming is not 
judgment, but salvation. Any clear call of duty 
which comes to a man and is spurned by him will 
rise against him ‘in the last day.’ It is a word of 
the Father mediated by the Son. It springs from 
the eternal fountain in the heaven—from the Will 
of the Father mediated to men by the willing 
obedience of the Son, who has learnt in His own 
experience that Life Eternal is the issue of obedi- 
ence, and can therefore utter the words that His 
Father gives Him to utter in spite of the judgment 
that is their immediate result. 

Such is the account that St. John gives of the 
efforts that Jesus made to explain His claim to 
those in authority, and to the people at large, before 
their trial day came on the first Good Friday. 
There remains one further direction in which 
Jesus had to make clear the position and authority 
which He claimed to one whose office forced him 
to come to some conclusion with regard to the 
claim, inasmuch as the supreme judicial authority 
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with the power of life and death was by Divine 
appointment at that time committed to him. We 
should have been at a loss to conjecture the form 
that this exposition took, if it were not for the 
account in Jn 1837 of our Lord’s examination by 
Pontius Pilate. 

Pilate is inquiring into the charge that his 
prisoner had’ been claiming to be a king. To his 
evident surprise, Jesus does not deny the charge ; 
though He makes it. clear that the sovereignty 
that He claimed differed fundamentally in origin, 
and in the force that lay behind it, from that 
which it was Pilate’s duty to exert as the repre- 
sentative of Cesar. To avoid the possibility of 
mistake, Pilate repeats his question: ‘ Art thou a 
king then ? and Jesus answers, Thou sayest that 
Iam a king. For this have I been born and for 
this I came into the world, that I may bear witness 
to the truth. Every one that is of the truth 
heareth my voice.’ 

These are clearly words of inexhaustible signifi- 
cance. As Dr. Westcott points out, they are ‘ the 
good confession’ which He witnessed before 
Pontius Pilate: corresponding to the confession 
before the High Priest. They reveal the purpose 
of the Incarnation, not now as the fulfilment of 
the promises of God to His chosen people through 
the prophets, but in terms which make it the answer 
to the age-long searching of the human spirit. It 
is, however, by no means easy to determine how 
far Pilate was in a position to grasp their meaning, 
especially in relation to the subject immediately 
under discussion. 

We may assume that he was an educated Roman 
gentleman, familiar with the points at issue be- 
tween the rival schools of philosophy, Stoic, Epi- 
curean, and Academic or Sceptic, that flourished 
in his day. If so, a claim to kingship based on a 
witness to the Truth would have suggested the 
well-known Stoic doctrine that the Wise Man was 
the true king. Plato had declared that his ideal 
State must await realization until a king appeared 
who was also a philosopher. The Stoic went 
further and maintained that the ideal Wise Man, 
with or without a crown, had the essential char- 
acteristics of a king. He, and he alone, had the 
vision of Truth, the intelligent apprehension of 
reality, which made him master of his circum- 
stances and gave him the capacity to guide and 
rule his fellows. 

Jesus, therefore, in basing His claim to Ieinghi 
on His witness to the Truth, at least gave Pilate a 
reminder of the existence of a Kingdom, in this 
world though not of it, in which Cesar’s writs did 
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not run, and which his legions could not help him 
to annex. Pilate’s answer, ‘ What is truth ?’— 
in spite of Bacon’s epigram—was no jest, though he 
did not wait for a reply. It was the natural 
answer of a ‘ Sceptic ’ when asked to give his assent 
to any positive proposition. It suggests that He 
had caught at least this much of the Lord’s meaning. 
A deeper understanding of the words, as they 
themselves declared, depended on a. spiritual 
condition which Pilate, alas! failed to fulfil. As 


_ his subsequent conduct showed, he believed in 


the innocence of his prisoner, but dared not face 
the consequences of acting up to his convictions. 
He was not ‘of the truth, and so failed to hear 
the voice of the King. 

We must not, of course, limit the words to the 
meaning which Pilate was capable of apprehending. 
There is no reason to suppose that they were 
addressed exclusively to him. The truth expressed 
in them concerns the whole world. The examina- 
tion was held in open court, though religious 
scruples prevented the prosecution from setting 
foot in it. So there may well have been among 
those who heard ‘ the Good Confession ’ some who 
were better qualified than the Roman Governor to 
appreciate it. If, for instance—and it is by no means 
an extravagant supposition— the other disciple’ 
who had followed His Master into the house of 
the High Priest, followed Him on into the Gover- 
nor’s palace, and himself heard the cross-examination 
which he reports, the reference to the Truth would 
have recalled at once the revelation to St. Thomas 
which he had heard but a few hours before. And 
the two utterances would have begun at once to give 
and receive light each from the other, as they cannot 
fail to do as soon as we take them together. | 

Such in outline is the account in St. John of the 
claims put forward publicly by our Lord in the 
course of His ministry. 

Here, as in St. Mark, His consciousness of Him- 
self as ‘ the Christ the Son of God ’ is all-pervading. 
With the details of that consciousness as it affected 
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His personal relations to His Father in heaven we 
have dealt only in passing, as they came into ex- 
pression when He was on His defence before the 
Sanhedrin. This part of the subject demands a 
fuller treatment, which must include an examina- 
tion of the more intimate self-revelation that He 
made in His intercourse with His disciples, especially 
in chapters thirteen to seventeen. For on this side 
also of the life which he records, St. Mark leaves us 
asking searching questions and looking for fuller 
light. But our immediate subject is limited to the 
consideration of the claim to authority over the 
people of God that Jesus put forward on the strength 
of it, and of the steps that He took to make His 
claim clear to the constituted authorities in Jeru- 
salem. In St. Mark our attention is concentrated 
on the final crisis, and we are given no hints of any 
preparation that Jesus had made for the inevitable 
conflict. St. John shows us how Jesus all through 
His ministry had been in close touch with the 
Jewish authorities, the Sadducean High Priests and 
the Pharisaic lawyers. There is nothing in this 
that conflicts with any positive statement in St. 
Mark. There is much that throws welcome light 
on St. Mark’s account of the last week of the min- 
istry. And, we may add, the account of the exam- 
ination of Jesus before Pilate in St. John goes far 
to explain the action of Pilate, which in St. Mark is 
so summarily treated as to be utterly unintelligible 
as it stands (15°). 

St. John’s account is self-consistent. The only 
point in which we are conscious of a residual con- 
flict of testimony hes in the impression that we 
gather from Mk 8?® that faith in the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus was the goal of discipleship, while 
Jn x seems to make it the starting-point. 
When we consider how fluid the conception of 
Messiahship was, we shall, I think, hesitate long 
before we regard it as an irreconcilable contradic- 
tion. And still longer before we assume that the 
error, if there be an error, is to be put to the 


account of St. John. a 


Biterature. 


DR. C. G. MONTEFIORE ON THE 
SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


In the first volume of Jackson and Lake’s ‘ The 
Beginnings of Christianity’ (1920), Dr. Montefiore 


wrote: ‘I should be far from attempting to deny 
the original elements in the Gospel teaching. The 
summons not to wait till they meet you in your 
sheltered and orderly path, but to go forth and 
seek out and redeem the sinner and the fallen, the 
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passion to heal and bring back to God the wretched 
and the outcast—all this I do not find in Rabbinism ; 
that form of love seems lacking.’ This is frankly 
said from the standpoint of Liberal Judaism, and 
an engaging frankness pervades the same writer’s 
latest work, namely, the second edition revised and 
partly rewritten of his Introduction and Com- 
mentary to The Synoptic Gospels (Macmillan ; 
2 vols., 30s. net). 

The first edition was published in 1909, and it has 
been out of print for a number of years. This 
second edition contains many quotations from 
books and articles by English, French, and German 
scholars that have been published in the last 
seventeen years, and to make room for them many 
of the quotations given in the first edition have 
been omitted. In the first edition the authors 
most frequently quoted were Loisy, Wellhausen, 
and Johannes Weiss ; in the second edition, while 
there are still frequent quotations from these 
scholars, the scholars specially mentioned are 
Streeter, Burkitt, Lake, and Bultmann. Dr. 
Montefiore regards Streeter’s ‘ Four Gospels’ and 
Bultmann’s ‘Geschichte der synoptischen Tradi- 
tion ’ as the two most important and valuable works 
upon the Gospels which have appeared since 1909. 

The Introduction, which extends to one hundred 
and forty-six pages, is informative on many things, 
and in particular on the present state of the Synoptic 
Problem. 

The Commentary is chiefly designed to meet the 
requirements of Jewish readers, and seeks to com- 
bine reverence towards Jesus with freedom in the 
discussion of His teaching and of the opinions of the 
Evangelists. It is the second element in this com- 
bination that has hitherto been conspicuous in 
Jewish expositions of the Gospels. But Liberal 
Judaism has taught Dr. Montefiore to be appre- 
clative at once of the lives and teachings of many 
of the ancient Rabbis and of the character and 
teaching of Jesus. Not that he would accept the 
teaching of Jesus in its entirety. He repudiates 
it, for example, on the doctrine of the Last Things. 

The late Dr. Rashdall once remarked, facetiously 
it is true, that his friends told him he knew too 
much about God to be a philosopher and too little 
to be a theologian. Dr. Montefiore, who by the 
way deeply admired Dr. Rashdall, expresses the 
hope that in his work he may seem to Jewish 
critics too Christian, and to Christian critics too 
Jewish ; in which case, as he adds, it may be that 
now and then he may have said the truth. 

It is because we think Dr. Montefiore often corrects 
in his Commentary certain prejudices and distortions 
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of vision to which the Christian expositor is liable, 
and from which only an intimate knowledge and 
experience of Jewish thought and life could save 
him, that we should regard it as a good and salutary 
thing for him to keep at his elbow such a well- 
informed work as this. y 

But perhaps he should be reminded of the affinity 
between the standpoints of Liberal Judaism and 
Unitarian Christianity. Of this Dr. Montefiore 
is fully conscious, and it appears in his Commentary. 
Indeed, he thinks that in the distant future there 
may be found in the teaching of Jesus a recon- 
ciliation or meeting-point between a Reformed 
or Liberal Judaism and a frankly Unitarian 
Christianity. ‘ That Judaism and that Christianity 
may find that they differ in name, in accent, and in 
memories, rather than essentially or dogmatically. 
That Judaism and that Christianity may both claim 
Jesus as their own.’ 


THE PSALMS. 


We do not think that the Rev. Professor T. E. 
Bird, D.D., Ph.D., has any reason to cherish the 
fear expressed in the Preface to his Commentary 
on the Psalms (Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 
2vols.,25s.), that he may be accounted a reactionary 
or an obscurantist. It is a commentary of which no 
scholar, Roman Catholic or Protestant, need be 
ashamed. The Vulgate Version of each psalm is 
followed by an English translation of the Masoretic 
Text, which takes large account of all reasonable 
textual emendations. For example, Ps 19! reads 
‘ Withhold thy servant from strange (gods),’ which 
presupposes pt for M.T. ot (cf. Vulg. alienis). 
So also Ps 49% reads ‘Certainly a man cannot 
ransom himself’(?) where the emendation 3x 
(certainly) is, as it would seem rightly, preferred to 
the traditional nx (brother). There are, however, 
other points where plausible emendations are not 
mentioned: for example, the traditional text of 
Ps 734 (‘ Thou wilt hereafter take me into glory)’) 
and Ps 10476 (‘ There ships move along ’) is accepted 
without textual comment. But, speaking broadly, 
the textual comment keeps full in view the Vulgate, 
the LXX, and the Masoretic Text, and is a valuable 
piece of work. 

While the critical conclusions incline to the con- 
servative side, the case is usually argued and not 
presented dogmatically. For example, while Dr. 
Bird acquiesces in the decision of the Biblical 
Commission, which ‘ forbids us to deny the Davidie 
origin of those psalms which in the Old Testament or 
New Testament are expressly quoted with David’s 
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name, nevertheless in his cautious discussion of 
the origin of Ps 51 he very freely admits that the 
last two verses were added during the Babylonian 
exile, which thus helped to adapt the psalm to the 
needs of the later Jewish community, ‘in exactly 
the same way ’ as ‘ we recited the Ps. in our churches 
during the European War; at what time we also 
added another line to the Litany of our Lady— 
Regina pacis, ora pro nobis.’ Also, while insisting 
that the Aramaisms of Ps 139 are not an infallible 
sign of a late date, he concludes the discussion of 
its date with the following careful sentence, ‘ It 
must be confessed, however, that the style of the 
Ps. is unlike that of Davidic compositions.’ In 
spite of the admirable defence which Dr. Bird puts 
up for Ps 119, it is quite refreshing to hear that 
“some priests find the Ps. tedious.’ 

There is a careful preliminary discussion of the 
problems usually treated in books on the Psalter— 
for example, Hebrew poetry (the rhythm of which 
Dr. Bird thinks consists rather in the balance of 
thought than of sound or accent), the Titles, 
Authorship, Date, and Subject of the Psalms. 
Throughout the book the scholar is more in evidence 
than the preacher, but there are occasionally brief 
‘applications’ appended. Here is a comment on 
Ps 91° reproduced from the Breviarium in Psalmos : 
“You may be a monk going for a walk by yourself 
in the city. During the walk you hear shouting in 
the circus. Some one comes up to you and says: 
* Let us go and have a look ; there is a circus here.”’ 
You reply: “I cannot; I am not allowed to go 
there.” He may then point out to you that there 
are thousands of spectators in there and say: 
“There are 200,000 spectators in there. Are 
they all going to be damned while you alone are 
saved?” But you must bear in mind that this 
is the work of the devil (symptoma diaboli), and 
that many, indeed, do fall.’ 


THE CREATOR SPIRIT. 


The Rev. Charles E. Raven, D.D., Canon of 
Liverpool, has gathered into a volume two sets of 
lectures, one delivered at Cambridge, the other at 
Harvard. There is nothing haphazard, however, 
about the combination, and probably the line of 
reflection had been taken deliberately in view of the 
double event. The book is fitly called The Creator 
Spirit : A Survey of Christian Doctrine in the Light 
of Biology, Psychology, and Mysticism (Hopkinson ; 
8s. 6d. net). The aim of the book is to show that 
the work of the Holy Spirit is to be seen in ‘ the 
creative as well as the inspirational energies of the 
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Godhead ; that creation, incarnation, and inspira- 
tion reveal the same eternal values ; that biology 
and psychology bear witness to love rather than to 
will.’ Dr. Raven is distressed by the divorce 
between the old piety and the new learning, and he 
thinks that the greatest task of this age is to liberate 
science from a deterministic materialism and to 
show that God is the same God everywhere and 
always. We gather from some very modest 
references that he himself has come to his faith 
from a materialistic biology, and largely on the 
grounds urged in this book. 

That is, at any rate, a good introduction to his 
argument. And his argument is for a Christ-centred 
universe—a noble theme, and, it is only just to 
say, nobly pursued. Dr. Raven sees evidence of 
narrowness in the prevalent ideas of the Spirit which 
confine His operations to Church circles on the one 
hand or identify Him with the Risen Christ on the 
other. To take this latter course is to divorce Him 
from the First Person of the Godhead. Both, 
however, are errors, for the Spirit is the great 
creative Power in the universe, in creation and in 
all Nature, and also in the life of the soul. This 
thesis involves a survey of science and also one of 
psychology. The author acknowledges his debt 
to Professor Lloyd Morgan, whose view of emergent 
evolution coincides with his own main idea. 

We confess to a very warm sympathy with this 
idea. No view will make this world intelligible 
that does not see the traces of God’s creative and 
inspiring presence in every sphere of existence, 
animate and inanimate, natural and spiritual. 
There is something very uplifting in the outlook 
of this volume, something liberating and expansive 
in its atmosphere. It is carefully and interestingly 
written, and, because of its wide scope and its 
author’s wide knowledge, enriching to mind as well 
as heart. Dr. Raven has entered on a great crusade 
and we wish him God-speed in it. 


GREAT ENGLISH CHURCHMEN. 


This month we notice three further volumes of 
the ‘Great English Churchmen’ Series, edited by 
Mr. Sidney Dark, namely, St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
by the editor himself, Thomas Arnold, by the Rev. 
R. J. Campbell, D.D., and Archbishop Laud, by 
Mr. A. S. Duncan-Jones (Macmillan ; 6s. net each). 
Thomas a Becket is one of the most romantic and 
at the same time puzzling characters in all the 
history of the English Church. In his phenomenal 
rise from a humble origin to the highest positions, 
first in the State, then in the Church ; in the rise 
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and fall of his favour with the king ; in the pitiful 
story of his death, which all will agree was an 
awesome murder, and many will hold with Mr. 
Dark to have been a martyrdom—in all this there 
is material for a great story. The literary grace 
of the fascinating narrative is just what we expect 
of the accomplished editor of the ‘ Church Times.’ 
The historical insight and sound judgment dis- 
played make the volume not only a brilliant bio- 
graphy, but a valuable contribution to ecclesiastical 
history. Mr. Dark is quite frankly a ‘ partizan,’ 
but, as he points out, every one who would write 
interesting history must be that. Dangerous 
doctrine, of course, unless we know just what it 
means, but Mr. Dark’s meaning is quite plain, and 
we agree with him that ‘sympathy is necessary to 
understanding.’ 

In a book which pleases us so much and which 
we can cordially recommend, there are two points 
which call for amendment. First, after we have 
read how time and again the Chancellor was en- 
trusted with delicate negotiations, we cannot see 
how it can be maintained that the Archbishop 
“was no diplomat.’ While, as Mr. Dark makes so 
clear, the Archbishop was very different from the 
Chancellor, it is difficult to believe that diplomatic 
ability would or could be one of the things either 
renounced or lost. Second, when Mr. Dark remarks 
that ‘there is a constant and curious resemblance 
between the tragedy of Canterbury and the Passion 
of our Lord,’ he has, we think, allowed his sym- 
pathies to betray him into what at the-least is a 
breach of good taste, and will grate upon many of 
his readers as something much worse. 

In view of Dean Stanley’s admirable and authori- 
tative Life, there was no need for Dr. Campbell in 
his Thomas Arnold to enter into matters of bio- 
graphical detail. He has wisely decided to place the 
emphasis of his treatment on Arnold’s liberal ecclesi- 
astical and political opinions. These he expounds 
very clearly in the light both of the Evangelical 
tradition and the Oxford Movement and of the social 
and ecclesiastical changes that have taken place 
since Stanley’s day. He is also successful in bringing 
out Arnold’s nobility and unselfishness of character, 
his moral intensity, his honesty of purpose. 

Arnold’s most lasting influence, according to 
Dr. Campbell, has been in the field of Scriptural 
interpretation, in which he fearlessly applied the 
historical method. ‘ Herein he was greatly helped 
by Niebuhr, whose suggestion it was that, as early 
Roman History might well be in substance the 
reproduction in a prose medium of what was 
originally simple epic poetry, the same might be 
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true to some extent of the more ancient contents 
of the Bible.’ 

In keeping with the aim of this series, Dr. 
Campbell deals with Arnold the churchman rather 
than with Arnold the schoolmaster. But there is 
an illuminating chapter on Arnold at Rugby. We 
are told how he breathed a new spirit into the dry 
bones of pedagogic method, but that not even he— 
as we may gather from ‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays ’ 
—was able to eradicate bullying and deception from 
the school-life. He was also influential upon the 
English public school system in another direction. 
It was in the high place he vindicated for religion. 
A vacancy occurring in the school chaplaincy at 
Rugby, he himself applied for the post. ‘ The 
business of a schoolmaster,’ he said, ‘no less than 
that of a parish minister, is the cure of souls.’ 
This was in consonance with the great purpose of 
his life, which was to further the expression of the 
Christian idea in ordered human society. Just as 
every school should be a Christian school, so every 
State should be a Christian State. 

The Oxford Movement, which Arnold opposed, 
and of which, had he lived, he would have been a 
redoubtable antagonist, was in matters of doctrine 
a reassertion of the main positions of Archbishop 
Laud, of whose life and times Mr. Duncan-Jones 
gives us an informing study, rich in detail. Laud 
refused to abandon the idea which had meant so 
much to Cranmer, Jewel, Parker, and Hooker. 
He believed profoundly in the Catholic, or Universal, 
Church ; he was certain that he was a member of it, 
and that the Church of England was not only part 
of it, but shared more truly in it than did the 
Roman Church. Further, it was Laud’s con- 
viction that Scripture and the Creeds give us the 
alone necessary foundation of our faith. It was a 
simple faith he desired, and liberty of interpretation. 

In full sympathy with these positions, and 
strongly critical of Calvinism and Puritanism, Mr. 
Duncan-Jones develops a solid and sober account 
of the great Churchman’s career, not failing to show 
his human kindness and piety, his essential mascu- 
linity of character, and his zeal for a restored order 
and seemliness in worship. But Laud’s efforts 
to introduce decency into worship and compre- 
hension into religion the Vox Populi declared to be 
Popery, and his head was laid upon the block. 
But he died courageously and composedly. Says 
this latest biographer, in words revealing his own 
ecclesiastical sympathies, ‘He saved for England 
the conception that the Church had a Divine and 
not a Parliamentary origin, and he preserved by his 
life, and still more by his death, the new possibility 
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recovered by the Renaissance—the possibility of a 
Catholicism that was at once supernatural and 
free, confident and reticent, that drew its inspiration 
and resources from the One Church of Jesus Christ, 
and yet was able to speak to the people of England 
in the language in which they were born.’ 


THE REVELATION OF JESUS. 


We have received Jesus Christ and His Revelation, 
by Vacher Burch, D.D. (Chapman & Hall ; 9s. net). 
Of the author’s scholarship and wide reading there 
can be no question. This carefully documented 
volume attests them. It would be a great im- 
provement if he would use only the current English 
vocabulary. ‘Innumerous,’ ‘ monition,’ ‘ deprava- 
tion’ are examples of the kind of word for which 
he has a fondness. Ina scholarly work it is better, 
too, to allow each sentence a predicate. 

When we consider the matter of the volume, we 
are constrained to say that while it contains many 
good things, it is scarcely a good book. Had it 
been furnished with an index the good things it 
contains would have been more usable. As it is, 
the reader will have to discover and mark them 
for himself. We say it is not a very good book 
because (1) it is overloaded, and (2) the main topic, 
if there be one, is not clearly enough defined. The 
idea, we take it, is from studies in Jewish and 
early Christian literature to discover the principles 
of the revelation of Jesus, His interpretation of 
Himself and His Kingdom, His use of the Old 
Testament, and so on. But we must confess that 
amid many things of interest and value which we 
fully appreciate, and many criticisms with which 
we are disposed to agree, the ‘ discovery ’ eludes us. 
What precisely Dr. Burch is trying to make out, 
or thinks he has made out, we are not too sure. 
He whets our interest by seeming to promise sur- 
prising and undreamt-of revelations of ‘ finds’ he 
has made. But we are as constantly left asking in 
bewilderment, what exactly has he found? Is it 
this, and if so, what is its importance? The last 
chapter, which deals with the Slavonic additions to 
Josephus, illustrates this perhaps most strikingly 
of all. Let us grant—a big assumption—that 
those additions are all perfectly genuine ; what, after 
all, is their value beyond a fuller testimony to the 
historicity of the appearance of Jesus at a given 
date in Palestine? Their interest is certainly very 
great, but Dr. Burch seems overwhelmed with a 
sense of their importance as casting light on what 
Jesus was and taught. His conclusion is this: 
‘ New evidence demands it, that Christians should 
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take the hand of Josephus to be led back to things 
concerning Christ the Revealer and His Revelation 
which they have forgotten.’ If there be ‘new 
evidence’ of such importance as that, Dr. Burch 
has kept it a secret. There is nothing in the 
chapter to justify such a conclusion. And that, 
we fear, is characteristic. 


The Dudleian Lecture for 1926, delivered in 
Harvard University by Professor E. S. Drown, 
comes to us under good auspices from the Harvard 
University Press. The subject is Religion or God? 
and the lecture is published in this country by Mr. 
Humphrey Milford at the Oxford University Press 
(4s. 6d. net). The argument is one for belief in God 
on natural grounds, and the writer joins in the 
present fashionable depreciation of the ‘so-called 
arguments for the existence of God.’ Their weak- 
ness lies, he thinks, in the fact that they started 
outside the direct field of religion and morality, and 
apart from that field tried to arrive at a religious 
and moral result. Dr. Drown prefers to start from 
the whole field of religion as a fact of religious 
consciousness, and he finds in this widespread 
religious consciousness the foundation of our belief 
in the reality of a transcendent religious reality. 
There are, however, many thoughtful persons who 
still believe that the old proofs, properly stated, 
are as valid for us as they ever were, and it is 
doubtful whether the argument Dr. Drown presents 
will be found more convincing. The interest of this 
lecture, however, lies in its survey of the field, and 
this, in its way, is a masterly achievement, and in 
any case the reflections of so cultured a mind on this 
big problem will be found to repay, and more than 
repay, the reader’s trouble in following them. 


The Christltke God, by the Rev. F. J. McConnell 
(Abingdon Press ; $1.75), is in the highest degree 
a thought-stirrmg and helpful book. It is ‘a 
survey of the divine attributes from the Christian 
point of view.’ The writer stresses the point that 
‘Christ is of God as the centre of His being, the 
Word. which is constantly in the Divine Mind.’ 
This, when firmly held and consistently applied, 
makes a vital difference in the focus and perspective 
of theology. ‘If we think of the teaching of the 
divinity of Christ as resulting from progressive 
exaltation of Christ, we may think of God as, 
indeed, including Christ, but as including much 
besides—with God as an all-inclusive Absolute 
reconciling everything in Himself. If in God we 
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see essential Christlikeness, the focus is a little 
different.’ Taking, then, the Christlikeness of 
God as the determining element, Bishop McConnell 
treats in successive chapters of the Divine attri- 
butes. The whole makes a very fresh presentation 
of the Christian doctrine of God. 


It is not always easy to get an attractive title for 
a volume of sermons, but the minister of Cadder 
Parish Church, the Rey. J. Woodside Robinson, 
B.A., has found one in Hearts Afiame (Allenson ; 
6s. net). ‘The world is looking for mercy and 
justice and honour. It is seeking Hearts Aflame to 
lead it back to God.’ There is variety in Mr. 
Robinson’s treatment. Some sermons are after 
the older pattern—being divided into heads, 
preferably three. In others there is one centralidea, 
approached from different sides so that at last all its 
richness is borne in on the reader. And good use 
is made of illustration. In the first sermon we find 
the following story. ‘In the eighteenth century 
a man called John Walker started a political move- 
ment in England. A large party gathered round 
him. As time went, on his followers became 
dangerous cranks and extremists, and called them- 
selves “‘ Walkerites.”” John Walker himself found 
it necessary to protect his name, and he began to 
explain everywhere he went that he was not a 
“‘ Walkerite.” It is a pertinent thought that if 
Christ came to Glasgow and saw the grotesqueness 
of much of what a great many call Christianity, 
might He not have to defend His own teaching and 
exclaim; ‘I, Jesus Christ of Nazareth, am not a 
Christian ”’ ?’” 


A second edition of The Progress of World-Wide 
Missions (James Clarke; 7s. 6d. net) has been 
called for. This is not surprising, for it would 
be difficult to find any one more suited to the task 
of preparing a compendium of missions than Dr. 
Robert H. Glover, considering his medical and 
theological training, his practical experience of 
eighteen years of missionary work in China, and his 
executive experience as Foreign Missions Secretary, 
and now as Director of Missionary Course in the 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago. The volume 
is full of well-documented information and accurate 
statistics, and at the same time it holds the general 
reader’s attention. The needs of ary groups 
also have been well met. 


It is a great convenience for all who are interested 
in the history of interpretation to have an accurate 
and admirably printed text of so famous a Com- 
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mentary as that of David Kimhi on Isaiah (Columbia 
University Press, New York; $2.50). The pains- 
taking and erudite labours of Dr. Louis Finkelstein, 
Instructor in Talmud at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, have furnished us with an 
edition which will greatly facilitate the study of 
that important work, which had the honour of 
being printed three times between 1482 and 1492, 
and which, like all Kimhi’s work, profoundly 
affected later Christian exegesis. As the intro- 
duction, dealing with his life and his quality as a 
commentator, points out, Kimhi happily combined 
French traditionalism with Spanish scientific 
method, and this combination carried his influence 
far and wide. This edition of Isaiah also contains a 
hitherto unpublished commentary on Gn 2-4. 


The Rev. R. Waterville Muncey, M.A., has issued 
an English translation, with introduction and notes, 
of The Passion of Saint Perpetua (Dent; 3s. 6d. 
net), ‘the most beautiful as well as the most un- 
disputed of all early Christian martyr-records.’ 
The translation has been made from Dr. Armitage 
Robinson’s edition in ‘Texts and Studies.’ The 
notes are scholarly. In the introduction it is held 
that the Montanist character of the martyrdom is 
disputable, and Dr. Robinson’s opinion cited that 
the author of the Martyrdom may have been 
Tertullian himself. Mr. Muncey’s chaste little 
volume would make a suitable Christmas gift. 


One of the prime requisites for a study of the 
Bible (and for its intelligent exposition) is a know- 
ledge of the background. That means, of course, 
a great deal. It means history, geography, social 
customs, religious development, political govern- 
ment, and other things. And a good deal of 
literature exists which supplies what the student 
needs, notably those volumes dealing with ‘ The 
Local Colour of the Bible ’ by Budden and Hastings. 
A scholarly little book has just appeared which 
deals with one section of the background, The 
World to which Christ came, by Mr. Frank Richards, 
M.A. (Epworth Press; 2s. 6d. net). The term 
‘world’ is strictly geographical. Mr. Richards 
deals in turn with Judea, Samaria and Galilee, 
Syria and Arabia, the Jewish Dispersion, the Greek 
World, Egypt, the Roman Empire (in various 
aspects, political and religious), the Parthian 
Empire, and even the British Isles! Nobody but 
a careful scholar could have written this book. 
It is based on wide reading and contains a large 
amount of accurate and necessary information 
which will illuminate the whole field of Biblical 
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interest for the serious reader. The more books of 
this kind we have (and read) the better equipped 
we shall be to grasp the situation into which Christ 
came. 


A great deal of attention has recently been given 
to the subject of hymnology, since so many of the 
churches have been overhauling their stock of 
praise-forms. A charming book on the subject 
has been written, called England’s Book of Praise, 
by the Rev. John Telford, B.A. (Epworth Press ; 


23. 6d.net). It is historical, anecdotal, informative, 


and withal pleasantly written. Starting with an 
excellent chapter on the Psalter, it reviews all the 
great periods of creative praise, deals with all the 


| great hymn-writers, tells of the origin of famous 


hymns, and is altogether a satisfactory account of 
a most fascinating theme. 


It is the custom at Bedales School—the famous 


_ English co-Educational Boarding School—for any 


member of the Staff who cares to do so to address 
the boys and girls on Sunday evening. Any 
subject may be chosen, and it is followed by dis- 
cussion. Mr. Geoffrey Crump spoke on Education 
and Idealism, Responsibility, The Pursuit of 
Pleasure, The Real and The Ideal, Sacrifice, Friend- 
ship, English Country,On Reading,On Time, and On 
Death. These ten addresses, direct in language and 
obviously sincere in thought, have now been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Heffer. The title is For Weal of 
All (4s. 6d. net). The exterior of the volume— 
black boards with green title label—is no less 
attractive than the contents. 


Any exposition of the Words from the Cross is 
welcome if it is devout and suggestive. Suggestive 
it needs to be since so much has been written, 
preached, and printed on the Saviour’s Seven 
Words. The Right Rev. Bishop Charles L. Slattery 
of Boston has added to the large number of such 
books a small volume of addresses with the title 
The Words from His Throne: A Study of the Cross 
(Longmans ; 4s. 6d. net). It is not elaborate or 
‘scholarly,’ but it will help devout worshippers to 
enter into the spirit of the Dark Hours, and it will 
suggest thoughts which, if not new, are always 


_ tenderly and suitably expressed. 
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A second edition of A Book of Devotional Readings, 


- edited by the Rey. J. M. Connell, has been issued 
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by Messrs. Longmans (5s. net). ‘The contents are 
arranged in chronological order, beginning with 
New Testament times ; and the endeavour has been 
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to include what is most vital, significant, and 
inspired of God in the writings of the teachers of 
Christendom throughout the ages, as far as it is 
possible to do so in a volume of moderate size.” 


Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles of St. Paul, by Evelyn Parker (Longmans ; 
3s. 6d. net), contains first, a brief but very readable 
account of St. Paul’s life and missionary labours, 
with, second, an exposition of the teaching of the 
Pauline Epistles. As one might expect in a book 
bearing the imprimatur of the Roman Church, the 
writer reads into the Apostle’s words a great deal 
more of ecclesiasticism than a strict interpretation 
would warrant. But the whole is written with 
ability, candour, and in an earnest Christian spirit. 


Love's Immensity, by Bertha Carr-Harris (Marshall 
Brothers ; 5s.), purports to be a study of ‘the 
progressive revelation of God through His Hebrew 
names.’ In reality it is somewhat of a medley. 
Beginning with a series of trumpet blasts against 
Higher Criticism, Evolution, Romanism, and 
Christian Science, it goes on to the interpretation 
of the Hebrew names for God, mingling with much 
that is excellent a miscellaneous assortment of 
apocalyptic lore and astrological speculation. If 
the book were purged of its fanciful and critical 
elements it would make a small volume of good 
Christian reading. 


Recently we referred to Dr. Hector Macpherson’s 
account of the conflict of Science with the Church. 
This month we have received his Modern Astronomy : 
Iis Rise and Progress (Milford ; 6s. net). We are 
glad that Dr. Macpherson is writing so much, and 
all on the same high level. Here we have within 
brief compass an interesting and full account of 
the developments in astronomical science, and the 
work is embellished with illustrations. Specially 
interesting to the general reader are the two last 
chapters on Cosmology and Cosmogony. In the 
former we read, ‘ We are forced to admit that we 
have evidence of objects at a distance of one million 
light-years,’ which means that when the eye sees 
them it beholds not what they are to-day, but 
what they were a million years ago! In the latter, 
Dr. Macpherson concludes ‘that we are no more 
unique in origin than in location, and that the 
stellar dwarf which we call the Sun is not the only 
star which is attended by at least one inhabited 
world.’ 


The Romance of the English Bible, by the Rev. 
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Carey Bonner (National Sunday School Union ; 
2s. net), is the simple retelling of a well-known 
story ‘with no pretence to originality of treat- 
ment.’ The incidents are well chosen and the 
narrative interesting, but if the book be intended to 
serve as a handbook in study circles it is surely a 
grave omission that nothing is said of versions 
subsequent to the time of King James. 


We have received from the Press and Publica- 
tions Board of the Church Assembly a copy of the 
Prayer Book Measure, 192- (3d. net), as finally 
proposed by the House of Bishops (published 
March 16, 1927). 

We have also received from the Managers of the 
Oxford and Cambridge University Presses and the 
King’s Printers a copy of the Book Proposed to be 
Annexed to the Prayer Book Measure, 192- (2s. 6d. 
net), being the Book of Common Prayer of 1662 
with permissive additions and deviations approved 
in 1927 (published February 7, 1927). We have 
also received a copy of the Book Referred to in the 
Prayer Book Measure, 1927 (2s. 6d. net), being the 
volume above-named as revised by the House of 
Bishops, which was submitted to the Convocations 
on March 29. In the Preface the need of Prayer 
Book revision is set forth, and it is stated that in 
all things the revisers have set before their eyes 
‘the duty of faithfulness to the teaching of Scrip- 
ture and the godly and decent order of the ancient 
Fathers.’ “tr 

Two books that will delight children of all ages 
come from the Religious Tract Society—Amimals of 
the Bible (6s. net) and Four-footed Helpers (7s. 6d. 
net). They are both by Eleanor E. Helme, and 
both illustrated by Barbara Briggs, F.Z.S. The 
letterpress is full of information given in an admir- 
ably simple way, the illustrations are numerous and 
include in each book twelve coloured plates and 
many black-and-white drawings. The books are 
large, handsome, beautifully printed and bound 
volumes, and how they can be published at these 
prices is a mystery. Here are two admirable gift- 
books to charm the ears and rejoice the eyes of 
youth. 


An edifying book on the Holy Spirit is not without 
its uses, even if it be not very scientific. Such a 
book has been written by the Rev. W. C. Proctor, 
F.Ph., and published by Mr. Robert Scott, London 
—The Teaching of Holy Scripture concerning the 
Holy Spirit (2s. net). The writer’s critical stand- 
point may be judged from his statement that ‘ the 
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two wave-loaves, baken with leaven,’ of Lv 231, 
“surely foreshadowed the Christian Church, com- 
posed alike of Jews and Gentiles.’ But even this 
does not prevent his book from being a helpful one. 
It shows a careful knowledge of Scripture, and 
expounds uncritically but fully the whole doctrine 
of the Spirit. There is a great deal of sound re- 
search in the book, and many people will find it 
satisfying and enlightening. : 


Two excellent little volumes of the Churchman’s 
Popular Library have come to hand. Christ the 
King, by the Rev. K. D. Mackenzie, M.A. (S.P.C.K. ; 
1s. 6d. net), is ‘a study of the incarnation.’ It is 
not easy to deal with so profound a theme in a 
simple and popular way, but we may say at once 
that the writer has succeeded to admiration. 
Certain careful studies in the portraits of Jesus as 
presented in the Gospels, followed by a considera- 
tion of the Christ of Paul and of the Early Fathers, 
lead on to a constructive statement of ‘ Who Christ 
really is,’ The writer sums up thus; ‘If Jesus 
Christ is indeed the central fact of history, then it 
is surely not beyond belief that the rays of Divine 
revelation should be so concentrated in Him indi- 
vidually as to make it possible to say that He and 
He alone is the perfect Image of the everlasting 
Light. We ought to be prepared to believe this 
if there is any positive reason for doing so, and no 
negative reason of unworthiness or inadequacy to 
hinder us. Whether these reasons do or do not 
exist, the individual must in the last resort judge for 
himself. But if any one still asserts that the life 
of Jesus does not look like an Incarnation of God, 
it is not unfair to ask, How, then, would you expect 
Incarnate Deity to behave ?’ 

The ABC of Christian Living, by the Rev. Cyril 
E. Hudson (S.P.C.K. ; 1s. 6d. net), is written in a 
lucid and interesting style. It treats of the growth 
of the soul, the science and art of prayer, the means 
of grace and the kingdom of God. It concludes 
with an appeal for the exercise of the mind"in 
religion. The writer is an educational expert and 
has many suggestive things to say regarding the 
principles of the new psychology in their application 
to the religious life. 


The Fact of Prayer, by Professor J. E. Wishart, 
D.D., LL.D. (Revell ; $1.75), is a philosophic rather 
than a devotional book. ‘ Books on the subject of 
prayer are innumerable, and not a few of them 
are of such excellence that they have become 
classics.’ Why then write another? The writer’s 
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aim is to show that through prayer we come into 
_ contact with reality, that the instinctive needs of 
_ our souls, as they are expressed in genuine worship, 
_ form a criterion of truth in the religious sphere, and 


that supplication is the secret of victory. The 


_ discussion is maintained throughout on a high 


level ; and though there may be little that is posi- 
tively new, there is much that is freshly put and 
helpful. A notable feature of the book is the 
variety and aptness of the quotations with which 
the theme is illustrated. 


Beyond the Sunset, by the Rev. H. B. Smith, D.D. 
(Revell; $2.50), is ‘ just a sheaf of sermons tied 
together, picked up from the pulpit of Immanuel 
‘Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles.’ Coming 
from such a city, they might be described, fitly 
enough, as a series of moving pictures, so full are 
they of illustration and anecdote. But they give 
evidence of wide reading and are packed with sound 


sense and Scriptural teaching. They deal with 


the subject of the Resurrection and the conditions 
of the future life. Perhaps in matters of detail the 
writer speaks with more assurance than the evidence 
warrants, but he has a real message of comfort and 
of hope. 
The Student Christian Movement has published a 
short study of factory life in India. The title is 
From Field to Factory, and the author Miss Margaret 
Read (1s. 6d. net). The scope is not sufficient to 
_make this more than an introductory study, but 
the picture drawn is an arresting one. It should 
help in the formation of a public conscience as 
to the conditions under which industrial work is 
carried on in India. 
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A small book has been written by Sir Charles 
Marston to put the Employers’ case in Industry. 
Sir Charles Marston is the head of a well-known 
frm of Motor Cycle Manufacturers. He is a 
member of the Church of England—indeed, he is a 
member of the house of Laity—and it is partly 
because he feels that the Church of England has 
been, to some extent at least, identified with other 
views than those which he holds that he has written 
The Christian Faith and Industry (S.P.C.K.; 
2s. 6d.). Some of his points are that modern 
industry is not an affair merely of capitaland labour ; 
industries must have heads and the Employer also 
is needed ; human beings are not equal, but unequal, 
and so require unequal. remuneration ; that workers 
are wrong in assuming that a man helps his fellow- 
workers by a ‘ca’ canny’ policy ; that low costs 
and high wages are an outstanding feature of 
American industry and might be an outstanding 
feature of our industry here; that Trade Unions 
have not been entirely beneficial to the country. 

Several chapters are devoted to a consideration 
of Christ’s attitude to the industrial system pre- 
valent in Palestine and to the attitude of the early 
Church. While there is very much in what Sir 
Charles Marston says, it would be well to read, along 
with this little book, some other treatment of the 
industrial problem, which would look for some 
method of dealing with extremes of poverty and 
riches, and of providing a fair though not neces- 
sarily an equal chance for all, and which would 
not lay down that the only way to regulate wages 
is the law of supply and demand. The Bishop of 
Manchester’s volume of Essays in Christian Politics 
and Kindred Subjects, published this month by 
Messrs. Longmans, might be suggested. 


PresentzDay Faiths. 


The Faith of the Baptists. 


By Principan H. WHEELER Rosinson, M.A., D.D., REecENT’s Park CoLLEGE, LONDON, 


Tue living faith of a religious group is no more to 
be limited to the pattern of its beginnings or sub- 
sequent history than the meaning of a word to its 
etymology and usage in previous generations. The 
word ‘ Baptist ’ itself illustrates this, for it is the 
abbreviation of the opprobrious word ‘ Anabaptist,’ 
which was repudiated by those in this country 


who followed the New Testament ordinance of 
believers’ baptism from 1612 onwards; but the 
word has now been accepted by Baptists and filled 
with an honourable meaning, as have been the 
equally opprobrious terms ‘ Methodist,’ ‘ Quaker,’ 
and even ‘Christian.’ The Baptists, like the 
‘ Anabaptists’ of the sixteenth century, were 
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characterized by the retention of a New Testament 
practice which the rest of the Church had abandoned 
in its original form and meaning ; but it has yet to 
be proved that there was any historical continuity 
between Anabaptists and Baptists, whilst it is 
certain that the teaching of the first Baptists 
differed materially from that of the continental 
Anabaptists. 

The first English Baptist was John Smyth (1569 ?— 
1612),1 and the gradual development of his con- 
victions is interesting on its own account, and 
significant of the future characteristics of the 
religious denomination of which he was the pioneer. 
In his first phase, that of a Puritan, we meet with 
him as a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 
the last decade of the sixteenth century, and 
subsequently (1600-1602) as a ‘lecturer,’ z.e. a 
chaplain, to the city of Lincoln. His aims were 
those of the Puritans in general, which means that, 
whilst remaining within the Anglican Church, he 
sought to bring its worship and constitution into 
fuller harmony with the principles of the Reforma- 
tion. In his second phase, at Gainsborough, after 
long thought and discussion with his friends, he 
became a ‘ Separatist,’ that is, one who had become 
convinced that the Puritan ideals could not be 
realized within the Anglican communion, and 
required the formation of a ‘ separate’ community 
of the regenerate. He accordingly became the 
pastor of such a community, organized simply on 
what we should now call ‘ congregational’ lines. 
With him was associated John Robinson, thé leader 
of the closely linked group at Scrooby. The 
often quoted words of the latter, that ‘the Lord 
had more truth and light yet to break forth out of 
His holy Word, may be traced back to the influence 
of his friend and leader, John Smyth, who had 
based the Gainsborough Church on a covenant 
containing the words, ‘ to walk in all His (Christ’s) 
ways made known, or to be made known unto them, 
according to their best endeavours, whatsoever it 
should cost them.’ It should not be forgotten that 
the assertion of religious liberty, of the right to 
worship God and organize a Christian Church 
according to a conscientious interpretation of the 
New ‘Testament, went hand in hand with the 
humble conviction of these men that they knew 
only in part and prophesied in part, and with their 
professed and real readiness to be led to fuller 
knowledge. John Smyth was acting in simple 


1 His complete works, in two volumes, have been 
edited, with a biography, by Dr. W. T. Whitley, 
whose History of British Baptists should also be 
named here, as the best work on the subject. 
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obedience to his own Church covenant at Gains- 
borough when he advanced to his third phase in 
Amsterdam, whither he had gone with some of his 
followers to find the liberty which England refused 
him. This third phase was marked by the convic- — 
tion that a true Church should be based, not on an 
Old Testament covenant, but on the New Testa- 
ment rite of the baptism of believers, already 
conscious of a saving experience (1609). Thomas 
Helwys, a foremost friend and companion of 
Smyth, was led to the same conviction, and sub- 
sequently (1611-1612) returned to London to 
found the first Baptist Church in this country. 
Smyth remained in Amsterdam for the few months 
to his death in 1612, and his last book shows that 
he has penetrated beyond all that can be called 
sectarianism to that true Catholicism of spirit 
which justifies the high praise of an Anglican 
scholar—Mandell Creighton— None of the English 
Separatists had a finer mind or a more beautiful 
soul.’ 

If we keep in mind these four phases—Puritanism, 
Separatism, the principle of believers’ baptism, and — 
‘Catholicism’ in the sense of the universalism of 
Christian fellowship, we shall have a fair indication 
of the faith of Baptists to-day as reflected in their 
dominant interests and distinctive practice. The 
Churches which came into existence through Smyth 
and his followers were Arminian in their theology, 
and were known as ‘ General’ Baptist Churches ; 
other Baptist Churches arising similarly out of 
the Separatist movements (e.g. in the Jacob-Jessey 
Church at London, 1633-1640) were Calvinistic, 
and so came to be known as ‘ Particular’ Baptists, 
since they confined the atoning work of Christ to 
the elect ‘ part’ of mankind, instead of making it 
valid ‘ generally,’ z.e. universally. The Particular 
Baptists eventually became the main body ; their 
union with what remained of the evangelical General 
Baptists in 1891 showed that the division had ceased 
to have cogency for most Baptists. But whatever 
their theological colour, we may say of Baptists in 
general that they are Puritans who emphasize the 
necessity of conversion as the basis of the Church, 
that they are Separatists who adopt a congregational 
method of Church government, that they repudiate 
infant baptism as something not found in New 
Testament times, and alien to the demand of the 
New Testament for conscious faith (with baptism 
as its expression), and that the most enlightened 
amongst them, whatever their views on Church 
reunion, do recognize in practical ways their fellow- 
ship in and with the whole household of faith. 

The Baptist insistence on conversion as essential 
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to Church-membership (a principle found, in 
greater or less degree, in all the Free Churches of 
this country, though the baptism of infants tends, 
as Baptists think, to obscure it) may easily have an 
old-fashioned ring in modern ears. Yet contem- 
“porary study of the psychology of religion has served 
to bring us back to certain phenomena of religion 
as fundamental, and conversion, in its multitudin- 
ous varieties of form, is one of the foremost of these. 
The theological content, the emotional colouring, 
the chronological place of conversion, show the 
greatest variety; but both the psychological and 
the comparative study of religion reveal the supreme 
importance of this experience. If religion is to be 
_ vital, there must at some point be the conscious 
discovery of God by the individual consciousness, 
and a consequent change of attitude and life under 
the influence of this discovery ; this is conversion, 
which may be sudden or gradual, intellectual or 
emotional, highly complex or astonishingly simple. 
If we make the frequent mistake of standardizing 
a particular type of conversion, we may easily 
regard it as unreal or imitative. If we forget that 
the ideal of a surrender to God is never completely 
realized, we may easily indulge in cheap cynicism 
about the ‘converted,’ and their failure to be very 
different from others. But the more scientific and 
_ philosophical our conception of conversion, the 
less we shall be inclined to make light of it as a 
phenomenon of religious experience. The ideal 
may be difficult to realize, but it is a high ideal, and 
not a narrow delusion. The apostle Paul lifted it 
above all provincialism by his striking parallel 
_ between the creative work of God in the world 
without, when He said, ‘ Let there be light,’ and 
His créative work within the individual heart, for 
in Christ every man is a new creation (2 Co 51"): 
‘it is God that said, Light shall shine out of dark- 
ness, who shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ ’ (2b. 4°). Let any one who wishes to 
see the implications of the experience stated 
comprehensively read Bushnell’s sermon on 
“ Regeneration ’in the volume called The New Life. 
This is the truth of Christian experience which 
Baptists desire to emphasize as being of cardinal 
importance, and their emphasis upon it has made 
them, for good and for evil, the individualists in 
ecclesiastical theory and practice which they cer- 
tainly are. 

It is plain, from the history of the Free Churches, 
that the principle of a regenerate Church does not 
decide what shall be the polity of such a Church, 
which might be Presbyterian, Methodist, or Con- 
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gregational. The third form is the simplest and 
loosest, and most natural to arise sporadically in 
the absence of central leadership. It was from the 
more ‘ Congregational’ type of Puritan Separatism 
that Baptists emerged, of both the ‘ General’ and 
the ‘ Particular’ kind; it was natural, therefore, 
that they should retain the polity of local Churches, 
without any executive control from a central body. 
This method of Church organization has obvious 
defects ; indeed, its defects are those most likely 
to be obvious, whilst its virtues are apt to be less 
in evidence. Any group of people, however in- 
competent, can form a Congregational or Baptist 
Church, and even the absence of official sanction 
from the union of recognized Churches does not 
prevent these from being all tarred with the same 
brush, whenever local scandal may arise, or personal 
animosities lead to a ‘split.’ On the other hand, 
there is great educative power in the democratic 
control of the affairs of a local Church, where they 
are taken seriously; there is something in the 
“Church Meeting’ of the Congregational type of 
polity, for which there is no equivalent in, say, 
Anglicanism. Whether this is, on the whole, and 
for present conditions, the best type of Church 
government, is open to debate. As a matter of 
fact, both Congregationalist and Baptist Churches 
have found it necessary, whilst retaining the 
ultimate independence of the local group, to take 
common action in matters of common interest to 
them respectively. There, is, however, no surrender 
of executive power to any central body or authority ; 
this is always retained by the local Church, in theory, 
if not in practice ; common action is by common 
consent. This jealous guarding of local liberty is 
characteristic of the Churches formed from the 
Separatists. In one respect, Baptists can claim 
to be pioneers. They were the first to claim 
full religious liberty, a conception to which their 
fellow-Separatists had not yet attained. John 
Smyth held that the magistrate must confine 
himself to civil transgressions, and must not meddle 
with religion at all. Thomas Helwys printed in 
1612 the first assertion of this doctrine in English, 
frankly telling the king of England that he had no 
authority over a man’s religion, which lay between 
a man and his God ; even heretics, Jews or Turks, 
were not to be persecuted. Roger Williams carried 
this principle of religious liberty to America, where 
it was carried into practice in Rhode Island, and 
finally was incorporated in the constitution of the 
United States. In this important and now ac- 
cepted principle, Baptists have led the way for 
their fellow-Protestants, and it is not surprising 
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that a passion for liberty was and is a chief char- 
acteristic of the Baptists. They fought for it in 
Cromwell’s army, in which they took a much more 
prominent place than has usually been recognized. 
They suffered severe persecution for it through the 
period of the Restoration. They continued to 
exist through the common religious lethargy of 
the earlier eighteenth century into the new life of 
its later decades, as legally ‘tolerated’ religious 
groups. They helped to secure, in the nineteenth 
century, the removal of most of the remaining 
disabilities. To-day, their sympathies with those 
who still suffer under such disabilities are quickly 
aroused. No one can live reflectively amongst 
Baptists without being conscious of this passion 
for liberty as a leading characteristic of their type 
of faith (most familiarly represented in the late 
John Clifford). It goes back to their Separatism 
and the training of the local Churches in self- 
government and vigorous individualism. 

The third characteristic feature of the life and 
faith of the Baptists is their distinctive practice of 
believers’ baptism. I have ventured elsewhere + 
to suggest that in this respect Baptists are a pro- 
jecting ‘shelf’ on the rock of the Church because 
the other strata have ‘ weathered.’ It is a mistaken 
criticism to blame Baptists for making too much of 
a particular ordinance ; a man made conspicuous 
by the withdrawal of others ought hardly to be 
blamed for putting himself to the front! But it 
is a perfectly fair criticism to ask whether the bap- 
tism of believers, or especially the ancient mode 
of immersion, is so important a point as to justify 
continued separation from other evangelical Chris- 
tians because of it. We cannot meet this by any 
literalistic appeal to the New Testament, for we 
have all agreed to drop some New Testament 
practices. The soundest justification, on modern 
lines, for the retention of believers’ baptism is its 
intrinsic value and its actual service to religious 
experience. Here we must distinguish the mode 
from the subject of baptism—the way it is adminis- 
tered from the kind of person to whom it is admin- 
istered. As regards the mode, it is simply foolish 
for outsiders to suggest, as they too often do, that 
Baptists are pedantically antiquarian, because they 
stand for more water rather than less. Such 
remarks ignore the real value of the mode of 
immersion as practised in the New Testament 
times. This is set out in Ro 61, where the Apostle 
is gathering into the mystical unity of Christian 
experience three distinct sets of phenomena. The 
first in order of time is the death, burial, and resur- 

1 The Life and Faith of the Baptists, p. 78. 
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rection of Jesus Christ—the historic facts which are 
the basis of the Christian faith. The second is the 
faith of the believer in this Lord, a faith which 
implies a conversion from the old life of moral 
darkness to the new life of light and liberty. The 
third is the actual going down of the believer into 
the water of baptism, and the actual rising from 
it, after his submersion. Paul teaches that this 
physical act isa kind of ‘ prophetic symbolism ’ 
which does something. It pledges the believer to 
that life of faith and moral regeneration which it 
dramatically sets forth ; it identifies him with the 
historic Person in whom that regeneration is 
accomplished. The three are one in mystical 
unity, and it is the fitness of the symbolism of 
immersion which makes this fundamental unity 
apparent. Is it not worth while to go to some little 
trouble in order to proclaim such deep and per- 
manent truths? Does not believers’ baptism by 
immersion proclaim or ‘ preach’ the Lord’s death, 
like the Supper ? As a matter of fact, the retention 
of a strongly evangelical faith amongst a community 
which has no common binding creed—a community, 
indeed, which tends to repudiate any emphasis on 
creeds at all—must be traced to the retention of 
believers’ baptism itself, which is an acted creed, 
continually bringing before the eyes of Baptists 
the fundamentals of their faith, continually chal- 
lenging a deeper interpretation of its own meaning, 
yet continually allowing for that liberty of inter- 
pretation within a common loyalty to Christ which 
the passion for liberty itself requires. The mode 
is thus of real value, because it so clearly suggests 
and re-enforces the truth about the subject—the 
person baptized. He must be a true subject, a 
true person, not a passive object, like the uncon- 
scious infant to which the rite is administered 
before personality can be said to be awakened at 
all. He must be a believing person, who has 
entered into such a relation of faith that the 
activities of the Holy Spirit can work through his 
consciousness. In this activity the rite of baptism 
itself can play an important part, for it is psycho- 
logically a most impressive rite. Baptists, at least, 
can put the greatest emphasis on the rite of baptism, 
without peril to an evangelical faith, for they 
unhesitatingly hold that it is no baptism at all unless 
there is evangelical faith, and that the baptism 
derives from the faith, and not the faith from the 
baptism. Yet given this true priority, the act of 
a quasi-physical union with the dying and rising 
Lord can become a means of grace of the most 
profound kind, and therefore a channel of the Holy 
Spirit. Baptists themselves have been too re- 
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; luctant to teach this positive side of the grace of 


God in baptism, owing to their reaction from 
‘sacramentarianism.’ They have faithfully taught 
the relation of baptism to moral conversion and the 
open confession of religious faith. But the New 
Testament also connects baptism in water with a 
baptism of the Holy Spirit, z.e. with grace, and 
makes baptism the entrance into this new life of 
grace. I believe there is no greater contribution 
which Baptists could make to the Universal Church 
than to teach it to reunite faith and baptism, 
joined by God and sundered by man, to the in- 
calculable loss of Christ’s Church. But if they are 
to make this contribution, they must themselves 
learn the complementary truth about baptism 
which the rest of the Church has held, and Baptists 
have usually neglected—that baptism is the en- 
trance into a new life of power, and of regenerated 
activity, through. the Holy Spirit, and not simply 
the moral repudiation of an old life of weakness, 
joined to a profession of loyalty to Christ. 

If Baptists have failed to realize the full catholicity 
of their testimony, they have not failed to make 
the practical application of their evangelical faith 
in personal evangelism and missionary service. It 
is their pride to have been in the forefront of 
modern missionary activity, through the genius 
and persistent patience of William Carey, who 
learnt from Andrew Fuller to throw off the shackles 
of the narrower Calvinism, and to acknowledge a 
duty to the whole world, too long neglected by the 
Church. From 1792, when the Baptist Missionary 
Society came into being, the missionary spirit has 
more and more permeated the Baptists, so that it 
may fairly be placed, along with the passion for 
liberty, as one of their marked characteristics. 
‘The Baptist tabernacle is not always a graceful 
structure, but at least we may say this of it, that the 
twin pillars at its door are evangelism and liberty.’ + 

1 OP. cit., p. 164. 
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It has mainly appealed to folk in the humbler 
walks of life, just because of the simplicity, 
and often the crudity, of its presentation of these 
two great interests of religion, which means, of 
the human heart. But its world-message is 
apparent in the fact that the communicant member- 
ship of Baptist Churches throughout the world is 
now about ten millions, a number exceeded only 
by the somewhat larger communicant membership 
of all types of Methodism. 

It has not seemed necessary in this brief review 
of the faith of the Baptists to speak of those doc- 
trines of the faith which they hold in common with 
other evangelical Churches ; but their close, under- 
lying attachment to Scripture ought to be men- 
tioned, in connexion with the appeal to Scripture 
as the justification for believers’ baptism. This 
habit of reference has been educative, and has 
doubtless helped to keep Baptists near to the Bible. 
If this has issued in transient waves of ‘ Funda- 
mentalism,’ and provides shelter for more ‘ cranks ’ 
than other denominations possess, yet the price 
may be worth paying, for the sake of the deeper 
quality of Scriptural experience, which seems to 
me to characterize the living faith of the denomina- 
tion. As one who was trained in a Congregational 
college, has often preached in Congregational 
churches, and is engaged in teaching Congrega- 
tional as well as Baptist students for the ministry, 
I should not hesitate to say that there is a real 
difference between Congregationalists and Baptists, 
who, in Church polity, have little or no difference. 
Whilst Congregationalism has more culture, the 
Baptists seem to me to have a closer grip on the 
realities of the evangelical experience. This may 
mean simply that they are more old-fashioned ; 
but I think it means that the retention of believers’ 
baptism has kept them closer to some permanent 
truths and abiding values of the common Christian 
faith. 


(Psalm lrrri.: GH Sideliqht into tbe 
Religion of Mort} Joraef. 


By Proressor ApAm C. Wetcu, D.D., D.TH., NEw CoLitecr, EDINBURGH. 


A DIFFICULTY which attends the study of the 
Psalter is the uncertainty of the date to which 
any psalm should be assigned. Hymns which were 
largely liturgical in their origin and use were natur- 
ally liable to change according to the developing 


religious thought and the altered religious practice 
of the nation. And while it is difficult to prove 
in any case that an individual psalm has been re- 
touched in order to adapt it for later use, it is often 
impossible to ignore that it may have been. Even 
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psalms which preserve archaic language, and so 
suggest an early date, may have received later 
modifications, intended to make archaic usages 
acceptable to a later generation. For religion 
loves to preserve usages and phrases which are 
redolent of old associations, while it pours into the 
old words and rites fresh meaning. 

Ps 81 offers one advantage to the student : it can 
be at least approximately dated. For it is a Psalm 
of North Israel. Thus it opens with a summons 
to praise the God of Jacob (v.”); and it continues 
by stating that the hymn was meant for use in 
connexion with some act which was a statute for 
Israel, a ritual of the God of Jacob (v.®), who 
appointed it as a testimony to Joseph (v.®). Israel 
is summoned to listen (v.®), and rebuked for negli- 
gence in its obedience (vv.!- 14). The Psalm, too, 
shows a preference for the Divine name Elohim. 
It only uses Yahweh twice in vv."+16, In v.16 the 
name is doubtful: the sense would be improved if 
we might read there, not the opponents of Yahweh, 
but those of Israel (cf. B. H.). But in v.! the 
name Yahweh is employed in its strong, specific 
sense, for He is contrasted with the strange god of 
v.10, That is, the title is not used for the deity in 
general, but is reserved for the God of Israel, who 
claims the solitary allegiance of His people, and 
who has His own method of worship. Yahweh is 
the covenant God, who has revealed Himself to 
Israel. 

Written in and for North Israel, the Psalm must 
date before 722, when that State with its public 
worship came to an end. It gives, therefore, a 
glimpse into the practice and the thought of this 
early period. What makes this clearer is to re- 
cognize that the Psalm was meant for the worship 
of the community. It is no utterance of individual 
’ piety, which might supply no more than how some 
devout soul thought of the worship and the God of 
his time. It is an official liturgy, intended for some 
public ceremonial and for a communal rite. Thus 
it opens with a summons to all present to unite 
in thanksgiving (v.?), and continues with a call 
to the priesthood (vv.3:*). These last specially 
supply the full musical accompaniment, trumpet 
and timbrel, harp and psaltery. The occasion 
falls on a fixed day, the full moon or the fifteenth 
of the lunar month (v.*), and is announced by the 
priestly trumpet. It is definitely said to fall on 
the day of our haj, or festival (v.4), and can be 
described as something which has been prescribed 
to Israel (v.5). The hymn was written to form 
the liturgical accompaniment of one of the three 
festivals in North Israel, and reveals the attitude 
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this community took, and the thoughts it was urged 
to hold, in one of its great acts of worship. 

Which particular haj was intended is not abso- 
lutely certain, But, when Israel is bidden open its 
mouth wide that Yahweh may fill it (v."), and 
when the Psalm closes with the promise that 
Yahweh? will feed the people with the finest of 
the wheat, it is natural to see a reference to one of 
the harvest festivals, either succoth or ingathering. 
And as ingathering, which fell at the year’s end, 
implied, not only the final thanksgiving for the 
harvest of the old year, but the preparation for the 
ploughing before the new year began its round, it 
is natural to conclude that a ritual which ends on 
the note of a promise for the future should be 
connected with the close of the year. 

A certain support for the reference of the Psalm 
to the feast of the ingathering may be found in one 
of the directions which appear among the head- 
ings. ‘It is to be sung n’nit-by, and this enigmatic 
phrase is rendered by LXX and Sym. as trép rév 
Anvev, or ‘concerning the wine-presses.’ That is 
to say, the Greek translators thought of the Psalm 
as resembling, or sung to the tune of, the songs 
sung at the grape-harvest, like those which are 
spoken of in Is 16, Jer 25°°, Jg 9??. 

But whether the festival was tabernacles or in- 
gathering, it was a public and communal celebra- 
tion. Then it becomes at once significant to note 
that the Psalm, after its summons to worship, 
emphasizes the peculiarly Israelite character of 
the rite. It belongs to Israel alone, a statute for 
Israel, which the God of Jacob has set to be a 
testimony among His people. Its mishpat, or 
ritual,must be according to Israel’s peculiar practice. 
The whole service is to acknowledge and praise 
Him, and the entire conduct of it must be after 
His ordering. Israel is not at liberty to observe 
this service after its own ideas, but must follow 
the Divine direction. Now that is precisely 
the note which governs all the legislation of 
Deuteronomy in connexion with festival and 
sacrifice.2. The code nowhere prescribes a full 
ritual for the observance of festival or sacrifice, 
first-fruits or vow. But it continually insists that 
everything which is done on any of these occasions 
must conform with the huggim and mishpatim, 
the statutes and rituals which govern Israel’s 
worship. The attitude to the cult in this North 
Israel psalm agrees with the outlook of the Deutero- 
nomic code. 

1 Read ind:ax) in v.27: 

2 Cf. especially Dt 261% in my Code of Deuteronomy, 
p. 25 ff. 
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But to note that the Psalm requires the com- 
munity to order this part of its worship, after the 
prescriptions of its own religion, rouses the ex- 
pectation that it may continue with further detail 
as to what constitutes the content of this religion. 
The writer, who has laid down for his primary 
demands that this is Israel’s own festival and that 
it must be celebrated after Israel’s own ritual, will 
continue to dwell on the same theme, namely, the 
content of the revealed religion. And that is the 
sense of the enigmatic clause in v.®, I hear a voice 
or speech which I do not know. It is the intro- 
duction of the didactic close of the Psalm (vv.?*1’). 
After the choral opening and the summons to 
praise, a single voice takes up the theme and de- 
velops it. And this voice introduces Yahweh as 
speaking for the guidance and instruction of the 
worshippers. Throughout, vv.’-!” appear as a 
direct speech of Yahweh.! The speaker is a prophet, 
or at least a priest who speaks in the name 
and by authority of the Deity. When the Psalm 
represents him as hearing an unknown and 
mysterious voice, it is again following the Deutero- 
nomic tradition, according to which the nation 
once heard the supreme message of its religion out 
of the midst of the fire, but saw nothing (cf. e.g. 
Dt 4%). Yet the prophetic voice can be intro- 
duced in connexion with the cult, and can guide 
the thoughts of the worshippers at one of the 
public acts of their religious worship. Prophet 
and priest in North Israel are working together in 
complete amity, and are able together to serve their 
common religion. 

The first demand which the prophet makes on 
the people (vv.?-) is extremely definite. Yahweh 
is the God to whom Israel owes its life and its land, 
since He delivered it from Egypt and brought it 
to Palestine. As such, He merits and ought to 
receive its complete allegiance: there must be no 
alien god within its bounds. Again, this is the 
fundamental religious claim in all the Book of 
Deuteronomy: the primary virtue in Israel is 
absolute allegiance to its own God. But the 
resemblance is not confined to ideas: it extends 
also into language. Thus the opening of the 
whole address in v.° recalls at once the famous 
Shma Yisrael (Dt 64), and v.18» is practically the 
exordium of the Deuteronomic decalogue, ‘I am 
Yahweh thy God who brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, out of the house of slaves.’ Against the 


1 This is an additional reason for suspecting the text 
of v.16, It is not natural to find Yahweh appear in 
the third person in a series of verses where He is other- 
wise the speaker. 
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strange god and the foreign god of v.!°. Deutero- 
nomy also issues stern warning (321% 3116 3216), 
There too, 3019 etc., Yahweh bears witness to the 
people about His will (v.°). And the waters of 
Meribah (v.8) are also singled out in Dt 338 as a 
place of some peculiar testing, which was not 
attended merely by failure. The North Israel 
psalm is closely related in ideas, language, and 
tradition to the Book of Deuteronomy. 

In contrast with the clear demand and definite 
teaching of vv.’11, however, it is interesting to 
notice how vague and inconclusive the rest of the 
Psalm becomes. Israel has not (v.!*) listened to 
its God’s voice, nor consented to Him—another 
Deuteronomic phrase (13°). Instead it has walked 
after its own counsels (v.13). Would that it might 
hearken and walk in His way (v.1*). But there is 
no effort to define what the Divine ways are, or 
what the Divine voice exactly demands. Nothing 
is said to show how and where Israel’s own counsels 
differ from or conflict with those given by its God. 
The same generality of language and appeals in 
similar terms may be found abundantly in the 
parenetic sections of Deuteronomy. There is a 
possible reason for the lack of definiteness. Both 
psalmist and legislator take it for granted that their 
hearers know from other sources what is the precise 
content of the Divine will for them. That, of 
course, is perfectly true. But it deserves notice 
that in Deuteronomy the parenetic sections and 
allocutions with all their vagueness are allied with 
a code which is full of the clearest teaching about 
social duty. Embedded among them also is the 
Decalogue which sets laws about murder and theft, 
adultery and false witness, alongside Sabbath 
observance. In the Psalm the vague generalities 
about the Divine ways and about human wrong 
counsels are set down alongside very definite 
orders about correct methods of ritual and cor- 
rect observance of outward worship. The whole 
emphasis becomes different. Spoken as_ these 
words were at a religious festival and at a shrine 
of common worship, their vagueness, after sharp, 
crisp statements of Yahweh’s mind in connexion 
with the cult, was calculated to turn the minds of 
the worshippers in the direction of the ceremonial, 
rather than the moral demands of their faith. The 
worshipper is told with great clearness that Yahweh 
requires his undivided allegiance. He has been 
reminded that his presence at the festival was 
appointed as an ordinance by Yahweh. He has 
heard that the ritual in which he takes part must 
be the Israelite ritual and may not contain other 
elements. The natural result of the vagueness in 
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connexion with the other demands was to make 
men conceive that they had fulfilled all the claims 
of their faith when they had observed its cere- 
monial. And the concluding verses were calculated 
to deepen this impression. For these promise that, 
if Israel would walk in Yahweh’s ways, He should 
subdue its enemies under it and, in two phrases 
(v.1”) which again recur in Deuteronomy (321: 14), 
send it abundant prosperity. 

The wholesome effect of such a liturgy depended 
on how its hearers construed vv.!244, and what 
elements in their faith they believed to be primary 
for men who gathered to the worship of the God of 
their fathers. Were the ways in which He required 
them to walk above all the ways of moral upright- 
ness, or those of a careful ceremonial obedience ? 
And from which of these could they conclude that 
He should come to their deliverance ? 

The Psalm gives the situation in North Israel to 
which Amos spoke, when he appeared at Bethel. 
He found men observing with extreme care all 
the outward forms of their religion. They were 
sacrificing after the ancestral fashion and were 
offering tithes with extreme care. And good men 
among them were expecting and sighing for the 
day of the Lord which was to crown and reward 
their faithfulness. Surely now Yahweh should 
turn His hand against their adversaries and satisfy 
them with all good. What Amos did was to lay 
a new emphasis on the meaning of the ways of 
Yahweh. They were the ways of moral upright- 
ness, since Yahweh Himself was righteousness. 
What made Yahweh to Amos distinct from all 
other gods was, not that He had delivered Israel 
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from Egypt by mere power, but that He had 
delivered Israel to serve His ends and fulfil His 
will. The two, God and people, could only walk 
together, if they were of one mind. And, since 
Israel had chosen to follow its own counsels, the 
two must part company and Yahweh must go in 
anger. Therefore the day of the Lord, for which 
good men sighed, must be darkness and not light. 

For a long period after the conquest priest and 
prophet could work.together, because they had a 
common task. Both needed to insist that the 
religion of their people was distinct from that of 
all the other nations. Yahweh must have the 
supreme place in His people’s worship and a solitary 
allegiance. He must have His own altars and His 
own ritual, lest the people be led astray to worship 
Baal. But, when this was driven into the minds 
of Israel, the people and their priests were in- 
clined to call a halt and be content. To the 
prophets like Amos there could be no halt. Why 
was Yahweh different? Why did He demand 
this distinction in His worship? What was His 
purpose, when He called Israel out of Egypt and 
made it His own? 

He was different, not in name, but in character, 
for He was the righteous God. Therefore he could 
not be indifferent to the way in which He was 
worshipped, for righteousness can never be in- 
different. And His purpose in calling Israel was 
to create a nation like Himself, capable of entering 
into His mind and willing to serve His ends. But 
Amos was not creating a new religion: he was 
demanding a moral revival. For he claimed to 
restore the ideals of Moses. 


“<>: 


jn Be 


WirginiBus Muerisque. 
Are you playing the Game? ! 
‘Kept back part of the price.’.—Ac 5%. 


Run your finger round the edge of a sixpence or a 
shilling, and you'll feel it isn’t smooth like a penny’s, 
but all rough with any number of little ridges, as if 
tiny horses had been drawing a tiny plough and 
making tiny furrows up and down and down and up 
a tiny fairy field. Why is it all ridged like that ? 
Long ago people were very poor, and some of them 
took to stealing. They didn’t break into houses ; 
1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 
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but, whenever they got a gold or a silver coin, they 
took a sharp cutting thing and pared off a thin 
strip all round it as you peel an apple, or rather as 
father does, for he can do it much thinner than you. 
And the gold and silver they peeled off they kept 
until it grew into a little heap, and then they sold it. 
But meanwhile they were cheating the shop people. 
For when they bought anything, they paid for it 
with a coin that was supposed to be worth five 
shillings, or two shillings and sixpence. And yet it 
wasn’t really, for they had kept back a part of it. 
And at last things got so bad that these rough 
edges had to be put on the coins so that, if anybody 
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tampered with them, we could know at once, and 
say, ‘This isn’t a good coin any more.’ It was 
horrid of these people long ago to thieve and cheat 
like that. And yet don’t we all do it even yet; 
don’t we clip round the edges of what we say that 
we are giving ? 

Take practising. Mother told you to be sure 
to practise. And you promised her you would. 
And when she came in she said after a bit, ‘ Did 
you remember your practising?’ And you said 
‘Yes’; and that was right. ‘The whole time ?’ 
asked Mother. And you said, ‘ Yes; I went up 
at half-past three, and I stopped at a quarter-past 
four.’ And in a way that was quite true. But 
didn’t you clip a good bit off the coin? Are you 
at subtraction? Well, if you subtracted the time 
you wasted, would there be anything like three- 
quarters of an hour left really there? Nothing 
like it. For there was a new photo on a table. 
‘Who’s that ?’ you said, and stopped to have a 
long look at it. Or a book was lying there you 
hadn’t seen before. And you spent quite a while 
having a skim through it. That was six minutes 
gone before you got begun. And when you did 
start, you were doing beautifully when something 
passed along with a dreadful rattling, and you had 
to go to see whatever it could be. And then your 
eyes lighted upon your friend Sophie walking past. 
“Now, what is Sophie doing here?’ you said, 
drumming with your fingers on the window; and 
you had to think that out. ‘Oh yes, of course, 
she’s going to her Grannie’s; she lives up that 
street!’ ‘But who’s that girl with her? Oh, 
that will be the new girl in her class.’ And then a 
dog came into your garden and had a look round. 
And, of course, you had to watch that. : 

Well, all that took time, took whole eleven 
minutes. And you~kept that back. Three- 
quarters of an hour? No, nothing like it really. 

Or, what about your prayers? I know you’re 
sometimes dreadfully sleepy and just can’t keep 
awake. And God knows it too. And I wonder if 
He likes any prayers as well as those of a wee 
tousley-headed soul who can’t keep his eyes open, 
but keeps falling over. But you’re not wee. 
You’re getting big and old. And what about your 
prayers? How much of the time you're saying 
them do you really give to God; and how much 
do you keep back, using it, not to talk to God at 
all, but to think about the football match next 
Saturday, or about—oh, heaps of things—so many 
that you give very little of the time to God but 
keep it nearly all from Him ? 

Or, you know that it was God who gave you your 
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life. Now, I want you, He said, to use this for 
Me; want you to be a happy little soul and make 
others happy, to be brave and never sulk but help 
others to be brave; to spend this life ’m giving 
you not on yourself, but for those round about you. 
And yet aren’t we keeping a terrible lot of it back 
for ourselves ; and aren’t we just dreadfully greedy 
and selfish and cross ; aren’t we clipping off a whole 
heap of it, and giving others such a teeny-weeny 
little bit of it? But that won’t do at all. ‘Show 
mea penny,’ said Christ. ‘ Whose face and name 
are these upon it? Cesar’s? Well, give Cesar 
whatis hisown. Andnowshowme yourlife! Ah! 
this, I see, has got God’s name and God’s image 
stamped on it. You must give this to Him! And 
yet we’re keeping back nearly the whole of it for 
ourselves! Stevenson—you know, the Child’s 
Garden of Verses man, and Treasure Island, and 
Kidnapped—Stevenson once landed on an island 
in the South Seas ; and the native girls all crowded 
round him; and he felt one of them picking his 
pockets and stealing his box of matches. So he 
asked her fora match. And she took out his own 
box of matches, and, with an air of being very 
generous indeed, gave him just one of his own 
matches, and put all the rest away. God has 
given us our life to use for Him and others round 
about us. And it won’t do to keep it nearly all 
back for ourselves. That’s stealing, isn’t it? That 
isn’t fair. That’s lying. And we can’t do that. 


Consider the Lilies. 


‘ To this day, we know, the entire creation sighs and 
throbs with pain.’—Ro 822 (Moffatt). 


Perhaps some of you boys and girls have been 
reading in the papers of the wonderful experiments 
which have recently been made upon plants by a 
great Indian scientist, Sir Jagadis Chundra Bose. 


‘Of course, there are many wonderful things about 


them which we know already. We know that they 
breathe through their leaves ; we know that they 
can tell the difference between heat and cold, and 
that they can distinguish between a sunny day 
and a cloudy day ; we know that they have wonder- 
ful ways of digesting their food ; and we know that 
there is at least one point in which they are far 
superior to ourselves and any of the other animals— 
while men and women, and cats and dogs and lions 
and tigers and fishes and insects have all got to 
hunt for their food, or, at least, move around looking 
for it, the plants and trees just sit still and gather 
it all in from the air and earth. You have never 
1 By the Reverend J. E. Stewart, M.A., Edinburgh. 
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seen a daisy hunting around the lawn for its break- 
fast ; and yet it eats just as does the blackbird who 
pulls worms out of their holes by the tail, and the 
mavis who smashes the snail’s shell on a stone. 
The daisy does not move an inch from where she 
has been all her life—but she enjoys her breakfast 
all the same. 

Now all these things we know already. But this 
Hindu gentleman can tell us far more. He can 
tell us that plants have nerves—they can feel; he 
can tell us that sometimes they feel well, and some- 
times they feel ill; he can tell us that they go to 
sleep, and waken again ; and he can tell us that in 
the end, when they die, their death is so like our own 
that we can scarcely think of it without crying. 
Listen to some of the stories he has to tell. Some of 
them are— 

Strange. He tells of a plant in India called the 
‘Praying Palm.’ This is a palm which bows down 
when the temple bells are ringing in the evening 
and calling the people to prayer; it seems to be 
praying too. Sir Jagadis Bose explains it all 
by telling us that the plant is affected by the sound 
waves coming from the bells—it hears them; and 
although he would not ask us for a second to believe 
that it understands what the bells mean, still the 
effect of the sound upon that palm is the same as if 
it did really understand ; it actually bows down, 
it droops, because the bells are ringing. 

And then some of his stories are— 


Funny. While almost all plants, like good little 


boys and girls, go to bed early, and sleep-soundly 
at least until sunrise, there is one plant, the Mimosa, 
which keeps most disgraceful hours ; it must be the 
black sheep of all the vegetable kingdom. He tells 
us—and it is horrible to think of—that very often 
it is two in the morning before a Mimosa is really 
sound asleep, and when the other plants waken at 
dawn it is still snoring away. It is never awake 
before eight, and sometimes it’s nine o’clock, ten 
o’clock, or even midday, before it really has its 
eyes open ! 7 

But some of his stories are very sad. He describes 
the death of a plant. He tells us how it droops and 
droops, all the time getting weaker and weaker. 
Then suddenly there comes one awful moment 
when it all contracts for a second, and a kind of 


electric shock passes through its little body—and 


it’s gone. The life’s away, and will never come back. 
And that’s just the way a human being dies ; there 
is the same shock and quiver, and then the end. 
The Professor was lecturing some time ago at 
Oxford to a very learned company. By means of a 
clever arrangement of microscopes and lanterns he 
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was able to show upon a screen the actual death of 
a wallflower. He had poisoned the water it was in, 
and the audience saw the little flower struggling 
bravely against the poison, but all the time getting 
weaker and weaker. And then, just when it was 
at the very point of death, Sir Jagadis called out, ~ 
‘Shall I let it die?’ and the whole audience called 
back, ‘No! No!’ Then, amidst great excite- 
ment, he put a heart stimulant into the water 
which counteracted the poison, and the wallflower 
raised its head again, and was feeling as well as 
ever in a few minutes. ; 

Is not all that a wonderful story ?- How much it 
lets us see that we never saw before; our mar- 
vellous world becomes more marvellous still after 
we have learned all that. But such a story should 
make us think too. If plants can feel like that— 
have we always been as kind to them as we should ? 
We have in this country a Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals; but we will need to 
form another one for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Plants. And that is the one I am going to ask you 
to join now. What are the rules for members of 
this society ?. I think I could propose one or two. 

1. Never pick a flower unless you are going to 
make good use of it. Flowers are always most 
beautiful growing; but I think God meant us to 
have them in our homes too, and if we treat them 
well after we have picked them, we have nothing 
to be ashamed of. But I seem to have seen little 
boys and girls coming back home from their picnics 
with bunches of primroses and bluebells, and all 
those other lovely flowers we get by the roadsides 
and in the fields, and laying them down as soon as 
they get into the house, and forgetting all about 
them! That’s cruelty to plants. 

2. Never walk along a road picking the heads off 
flowers, or knocking them off with a stick. That’s 
just murdering them, robbing them of their life, for 
nothing! No member of the society must ever 
do that. 

3. If you have plants in your house, remember to. 
keep them watered. Even if you have nothing but 
one aspidistra sitting on a table in the front window, 
give it the food it needs, and at the proper time ; 
remember it’s not outside, and so is unable to look 
after itself. 

But every society must have a motto; what will 
our motto be? Surely we won’t take long to find 
it, for there is only one worth thinking of at all— 
the three words Jesus spoke—‘ Consider the Lilies.’ 
Flowers are most beautiful when we see them grow- 
ing; and I am very sure Jesus did not pick one 
when He said that ; Iam very sure, too, that He was 
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not hitting at them with a stick as He passed. He 
just pointed to them all waving in the field and said 
‘Look.’ That must be our motto, and a very 
beautiful one it is; none of us could propose a 
better. 


The CSristian Pear. 
FourtH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Call from Macedonia. 


« And a vision appeared to Paul in the night ; There 
stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, 
Come over into Macedonia, and help us. And after 
he had seen the vision, immediately we endeavoured 
to go into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the 
Lord had called us for to preach the gospel unto them.’ 
—Ac 16% 10, 


Sir William Ramsay says that these two verses 
form what is in many respects the most remark- 
able paragraph in the Acts of the Apostles. In 
the light of all that has happened since, we can 
see that this is one of the turning-points in history. 
Both Western civilization and Christianity spring 
from this hour. 

1. There have been various theories about the 
man of Macedonia who stood and besought Paul’s 
help. But the one that is usually accepted now is 
that the suppliant was the Evangelist Luke. The 
clue to Luke’s identity is revealed in our text. We 
are told that when ‘he,’ that is, the Apostle, had seen 
the vision, straightway ‘ we,’ that is, Paul and Silas 
and Timothy and Luke, ‘sought to go forth into 
Macedonia, concluding that God had called us to 
preach the gospel unto them.’ The explanation 
is simple when it is placed before us. Luke was 
a native of Philippi, a city of Macedonia, and was 
settled asa physician in Troas. There he met Paul, 
who led him to Christ. The great missionary, like 
all who are sensitive to the touch and the voice of 
God, could not fail to see a meaning in the frustra- 
tion of his two proposed adventures. He and his 
comrades were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to 
speak the Word in Asia. Then, when they turned 
to Bithynia on the other side, the Spirit of Jesus 
suffered them not. Where, then, would a great 
door and effectual be opened to him? While 
he was brooding over the future, while he was 
dreaming and scheming about his next campaign, a 
vision appeared to him in the night. He saw in a 
flash, in one of those supreme moments of illumina- 
tion that break upon pioneers and conquerors, the 
tremendous significance of the alliance with Luke. 

Straightway the Apostle concluded that God had 
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called him and his brethren to preach the gospel 
to the people of Philippi. To-morrow he would 
set sail for Europe. The response of Paul to the 
cry of that soul, athirst for the living God, was 
prompt and effective. Within twenty-four hours 
the Apostle with his three comrades in arms had 
started on their adventurous voyage across the 
Hellespont. 

Some one has said that prudence is the master- 
stroke of the devil. At any rate the Church has 
often been retarded and defeated because the 
counsels of men who had no vision and who were 
superlatively endowed with caution have prevailed. 
Happily in this, as in every other momentous crisis 
in his career, the Apostle conferred not with flesh 
and blood. Men who prided themselves on their 
prudence would have stood speechless at the mag- 
nificent daring of Paul. As soon as they could 
recover their voice they could easily expose the 
folly of such an undertaking: the attempt was 
doomed to failure from its inception. But pessi- 
mists are always false prophets. Paul had seen 
another heavenly vision to which he would not be 
disobedient. He had heard the voice of God 
calling to him through human lips, and he knew by 
intuition and by experience that victory was 
assured. 

Did Philippi respond to the Apostle’s faith and 
courage ? In this very chapter we have the record 
of three distinctly different conversions, repre- 
senting three types of nationality—the Asiatic, 
the Greek, and the Roman—and it would be almost 
impossible to exaggerate the far-reaching results of 
this missionary journey. ‘There can be neither 
Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, 
there can be no male and female: for ye are all 
one man in Christ Jesus.’ Lydia was the first 
convert won in Europe. The Lord opened her 
heart like a flower caressed and unfolded by sun- 
beams. Then followed the dramatic conversion 
of the maid possessed with a spirit of divination. 
The third illustration of the power of the gospel 
was startling in its suddenness and its accompani- 
ments. The Roman jailor, who a few hours ago 
had cast Paul and Silas into the inner prison and 
made their feet fast in the stocks, was roused 
from his sleep by an earthquake, and, trembling 
with fear, believed on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Out of these and similar elements emerged the 
Church at Philippi. None of his converts were 
nearer’ and dearer to the Apostle’s heart. His 
letter to them is an almost unbroken /ubilate 
Deo. To him they were a perennial source of 
gladness and strength. Many a time his heart 
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must have ached as he brooded over the defections 
of the Galatians, the heresies of the Colossians, and 
the sensualities of the Corinthians. But the gener- 
osity, the discernment, and the fidelity of the 
Philippians were always to him like an Elim in the 
midst of an illimitable wilderness.? 

2. The story of how precisely Paul came to think 
of entering Europe with the gospel, is full of 
guidance for any of us who wants to make the best 
use of our life. There was at the back of every- 
thing his religion, and he was a missionary even 
before he became what he so proudly and humbly 
called himself, ‘an ambassador for Christ.’ We 
have our Lord’s own word for it that the Pharisees 
would compass land and sea to make one proselyte, 
and Paul was a Pharisee of Pharisees. And more, 
he was an honest man. Christianity never changed 
that sound conception of life he had, namely, that 
we are here, all of us, to advocate and commend 
and advance some total view of life’s meaning 
which we hold as most assuredly blessing life. 

He must often have thought of Europe, but we 
have warrant for supposing that he never worried 
about it. A good man will do well to believe that 
if he holds himself ready each day to do what God 
wants him to do, he shall have done before he dies 
what God intended he should do. But we do read 
that, just about this time, the voice of God, as Paul 
would say, began to indicate Europe more precisely. 


And this happened in his case as it often happens . 


with ourselves, the only difference between him 
and us being that we are apt not to make ihuch of 
certain things that touch our souls firmly enough, 
but delicately. And we are too apt to say of some 
juncture of events which holds us up or embarrasses 
us that it was only accident, or it was nothing, 
when Paul would have said, and did say here, ‘ It 
is God.’ So things began to point in a certain 
direction. He and his party thought of turning 
to the one side and going into Asia, and something 
seemed to hold them up. Then they decided to 
turn towards the other side, but there also they 
were forbidden, as if God had met them bodily on 
the highway and turned them back. They were 
like Foch at the first battle of the Marne, who 
reported to Joffre, ‘My right flank is weakening, 
and my left flank is being turned, therefore I 
will’—retreat ? No! therefore I will—‘ advance 
my centre with my whole force.’ 

That is what Paul did, and it brought him right 
up against the sea! Now it is not to be wondered 
at that, when Paul fell asleep that night to the swish 
of the sea, the figure of a man from the other side 
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should appear to him, saying in effect, ‘It was for 
my sake and for the sake of the Europe which is 
my home that your pathway was blocked. God 
has brought you to the margin of the sea, not here 
and now to a standstill, but to the edge and moment 

of a new venture.’ ; 

May it not be that, by the very embarrassments 
of our life, and of our best life in all directions just 
now in these old countries, we are being directed, 
and indeed compelied,.by God to take our eyes as 
much as may be away from ourselves, and to take 
up, as we have never yet taken up, the task of 
unifying the whole world with the mind of Jesus 
Christ concerning God and man and duty? We 
know that, had Paul refused to launch out, there is 
a fair chance that the Christian movement might 
have turned back upon itself, and might for ages 
have been lost in orientalism and futility. 

We do know that, by setting out, St. Paul 
brought the saving salt to Europe; and in saving 
Europe, saved Christianity, for he liberated its 
genius. 

If we were all of us only quiet enough and be- 
lieving enough, feeling as we ought to feel how hot 
and angry and difficult life in its fairer forms is 
becoming amongst ourselves; and on the other — 
hand, as we look abroad, if we could see the strange 
silences, the sinister groupings of the nations, the 
mounting possibilities which, unless God hinder 
them from maturing, might even now overwhelm 
the world—if we considered these things soberly 
and bravely, seeking guidance, we should awake 
with a new light in our eye, and something fresh 
in our voice; for something would have come to us, 
which, in its deep and permanent principles, was 
the very thing which came to Paul at Troas, a 
voice calling to him from lands beyond the sea.” 


FirtaH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Eternity in the Heart. 


‘He hath made every thing beautiful in his time: 
also he hath set the world [eternity] in their heart.’— 
Ec 3! (R.V. marg.). 


The Book of Ecclesiastes is curiously mixed. 
Here is cynicism as of a man who has seen many 
dreams turn to vanity. There, again, is gratitude 
as of a man who has known the goodness of Provi- 
dence. Once more, we discover an element of shrewd 
and tried wisdom which well knows the virtues that 
are likely to endure through all entanglement. 
But the greatest thing in the book is not its 
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cynicism, its thankfulness, its joy, or its wisdom. 
Rather is it the appalling riddle which it leaves 
over the scroll like a huge note of interrogation— 


-What is the chief good ? What is the core of life’s 


meaning ? And nowhere does he write the question 
“He hath made every 
thing beautiful in its time: also he hath set 
“eternity” (not ‘the world’’) in their heart.’ 
There you have it. Life and its prodigality of 
gifts, its glorious landscapes and shining seas, its 
ordered seasons and ceaseless flow, its rich capaci- 
ties and Divine hopes, its temptations and its 
pleasures ; and at the heart of all the unfathomed 
deep, not an accident or an illusion, not a phase of 
feeling which a less credulous age may outlive, not 
a cloud of mystery which the years may blow away, 
but a quality, an element set there in the midst of 
life by the hand of God. ‘Thou hast set eternity 
in its heart.’ 

A wide range may be given to this central fact 
of existence, and we may assert that it dominates 
Nature, the life of the race, and the individual soul. 

1. Is there not a sense in which the eternal lies 
at the heart of Nature? Recall the vision of the 
perfect glory of a summer day—the cloudless sky, 
the fair landscape, the bloom of flowers, the song of 
birds, and in the distance a glimpse of the cool 
gleaming sea. A vision of perfect beauty; but 
is it also a vision of perfect content? Does not 
its perfectness lie in this, that it is never captured ? 
There is something that eludes us, that something 
of which Wordsworth was the triumphant modern 
interpreter. The shimmer of beauty over a great 
sea, the round of the seasons, with their unending 
process of resurrection, death, and resurrection 
once more, hint at great things lying very near to 
the heart of Nature. We do not really understand 
Nature until we surmise the presence of something 
eternal, of which Nature is but a fleeting symbol. 

2. God has dowered the races, we say, each with 
its own peculiar genius. To Greece He gave the 
genius of philosophy and art. Greece became a 
supreme type of the ‘brooding East.’ To Rome 
was given the genius of empire and of law. To the 
Teutonic peoples came the gifts of the practical 
and pragmatic mind. But there was another race, 
materially of small account, which God set among 
the nations, a race distinguished above all others 
by its instinct for religion, its passion for moral 
righteousness, its sense of the eternal. The Hebrew 
people of all nations bore most clearly the signature 
of the eternal. It is said of Greece, by way of 
contrast with Judea, that ‘it made earth a home, 
ordered and well equipped for the race ; it supplied 
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the lacking elements—art, science, secular poetry, 
philosophy, political life, social intercourse.’ All 
that we may admit with endless gratitude, yet we 
must maintain that the supreme good—the heart 
amid all this diversity of gifts—came along the 
track of Hebrew religion, which Christ carried to its 
summit and transfigured in His own Person. God 
set the eternal among the nations, that they might 
be swayed from one centre and swept on to a 
common destiny. So the poet is not far wrong 
when he sings : 


Thus the sharp contrasts of the Sculptor’s Plan 
Showed the two primal paths our race has trod, 
Hellas the nurse of man complete as man, 
Judea pregnant with the living God. 


3. Nature and history lead us to man. This is 
the final truth. He hath set the eternal in the 
human heart. What a miraculous thing is this 
nature of ours! And how splendid were it not for 
the invasion and entanglement and ruin of sin ! 
What a galaxy of powers, what a republic of forces 
in the least conspicuous of us! The mind itself is a 
world of wonder in its most ordinary processes, in 
its simplest thought. That majestic faculty we 
call conscience—judge, prophet, and king in one— 
‘had it might as it has right, it would absolutely 
govern the world.’ The love that suffers for love’s 
sake, that can pass through fire and flood and be 
unquenchable in death, the imagination which 
banishes distance and defies the dark, and gathers 
light like sheaves from distant worlds—these are 
Divine things. Yet there is something more. 
‘Take the charm “for ever” from them and they 
crumble into dust.’ This is the something more. 
‘ He hath set the eternal in our heart.’ Here is the 
tremendous significance of our life, its unimaginable 
peril no less than its glory and security. We are 
part not of a world of shadows, but of a world of 
everlasting fact. The touch of God’s hand, the 
witness of our origin, lies deep in our being. It is 
futile to attempt to read human life, its sin or its 
virtue, its obloquy or glory, without this clue. 

If this is so, then it seems to yield us three clear 
morals : 

(x) The utter folly of ordering human life along 
purely secular lines. Vanitas vanitatum—it is the 
inevitable comment on the limited material view. 
Gibbon speaks of a Saracen commander to whom 
had come wealth and pleasure, power and splendour, 
who yet confessed that out of fifty years he could 
count but fourteen days of genuine happiness. Had 
the standard been higher, even the fourteen might 
have been wiped out. The soul that has the touch 
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of the eternal on it must remain unsatisfied till the 
Eternal God comes in. 

(2) The pitiful mistake of sin. Sin never, in this 
life or in any other, can satisfy. It corrodes and 
debases and exhausts. It leaves only more terrible 
the unfathomable void. Sin is all negation and 
defect, incalculable defect, whereas goodness is all 
gain, incalculable gain. 

(3) The extraordinary and complete mercy of 
God, as shown to us in the perfect fitness of Jesus 
to be the Saviour of our strange complex life. If 
God hath set the eternal in the heart of all that He 
has made, then the eternal itself has an innermost 
heart. And that heart is Christ. He makes 
the seen and the unseen one. He bridges the gulf 
between a world that is passing and a world of 
abiding reality. The infinite would be a yawning 
blackness if when we encountered it Christ did not 
fill it with His glory. Even the dream of immor- 
tality might become a torment if there were no 
Christ. But Christ abideth, bone of our bone, kind, 
forgiving, eternal. With His eyes we see the glad 
sunshine, not of this world alone, for He it is who 
has brought us near to God and enabled us to see 
that He who has made everything beautiful in its 
time is Himself Eternal Beauty, Eternal Goodness, 
and Eternal Life.t 


SixtH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Friendship of Christ. 


“TI have called you friends.’—Jn 1515, 


1. What the Friendship of Christ means.—The 
tragedy of personality is its loneliness ; the more 
personality is developed, the more this essential 
loneliness is felt. Deep down that is the cause of 
man’s unrest, his intolerable loneliness, which 
nowhere can he get relieved. It is as if the soul of 
man were only half a personality, or twin born, 
and its twin lost or dead. 

And the tragedy is often only intensified in the 
search for its mate. Some temperaments find their 
refuge in a crowd of acquaintances in whose 
collective presence one seems at last to be alive ; 
but all such crowds must disperse, and there follows 
the inevitable reaction. It is the modern substitute 
for religious fellowship to spend a great deal of 
time in conferences with kindred spirits; and in 
these conferences great spiritual impulses are born 
and high vision vouchsafed; but their general 
effect is debilitating; for, when the conference 
separates, it is often found that there is a reaction 

1A. Connell, The Endless Quest, 227. 


of depression to be faced. Other temperaments 
seek for satisfaction in the worship of the crowd. 
This is the lure of politics, and often, itis to be feared, 
the false ambition of preaching. Others seek com-- 
pletion in a few choice friends or in some one 
beloved soul. But for the few that find the one 
real friend there are many who come out of the . 
search not only disappointed but disillusioned. 

For the truth is that human personality is im- 
permeable to its own kind, and its secrets remain 
incommunicable to any other. What is wanted is 
some more spiritual personality ; some vision which 
sees everything at a flash, so that there is no un- 
comfortable progression of painful self-revelation 
to go through; and yet a personality of such 
peculiar moral construction that while it will not 
approve anything that is evil and bad, yet neither 
will it be repelled nor its friendship destroyed by 
what it sees. In the presence of such a friend one 
could find rest because one could be oneself, since 
it would be no use being anything else. One could 
talk or be silent at choice. This is a demand for 
God, and for a friendly God. 

It is precisely to fulfil this need of friendship that 
the Incarnation took place. 

We want the Divine if we are going to have 
perfect vision, perfect penetration of soul; but, if 
we are going to have perfect confidence and joy 
upon our side, we want the human too. But bare 
combination of God and man, as historical Person 
and eternal Spirit, would provide neither the warmth 


‘' nor attractiveness that we need. Now the life of 


Jesus is simply a living out in unmistakable plain- 
ness of the great friendship of God for us. There is 
first His own craving for friendship. It would be 
nothing to us if our Divine friend simply gave all to 
us and seemed not to need us in return. With all 
the resources of His own character and His un- 
broken communion with His Father, Jesus obvi- 
ously craved human friendship. And when He 
gathers round Him a bodyguard, to whom He 
commits the preaching of the gospel and the building 
up of the Church, His last great name for them is 
neither disciples nor apostles, but friends. Let it 
never be forgotten that the foundation of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church is a Society of 
Friends, the company of Jesus. 

Could there be any more convincing revelation 
that, for whosoever needs it, God in Christ is set 
forth as furnished with every capacity for being 
man’s Friend? And to crown all with evidence 
written in blood, in accordance with words which 
have their perfect application to Himself alone : 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, that he lay 
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down his life for his friends.’ And both by char- 
acter and deed, by strange overmastering attractive- 
ness and still stranger sense of affinity, Jesus Christ 
has vindicated Himself across the spaces of history 
and beyond the differences of race and culture 
to have infinite capacity for befriending the sons 
of men. Like all friendship, it has something 
mysterious about it; it springs up suddenly or 
grows through years of mere acquaintance into 
intimate love ; at first repelled, and only won after 
a long fight with oneself, and with many struggles 
with the competing friendship of the world it at 
last overpowers. With others it is just love at 
first sight and love for ever. 

2. Why do so few advance to real Friendship with 
Jesus ?—Some do not because they are not ripe for it. 

There are some who have never sought the 
friendship of Jesus because they have not yet 
come to that stage where they are conscious of the 
need of friendship. In matters of the soul some 
are still back in the completely socialized stage ; 
for such persons, with differing temperament, the 
crowd, patriotism, or the Church is respectively 
sufficient. For even in religion one can go a long 
way in Christianity and yet fall short of the stage 
where Jesus is known after this intimate fashion. 
There are souls who are willing to obey Christ, who 
rejoice in the fact of the Incarnation, who live 
within the circle of the Church, which is, after all, 
kept wide open by the spirit of friendship which 
Jesus inspired, and who yet have never known Him 
thus closely as a personal friend. 

But there are some who seem ready pil yet 
seem to miss it. 

The teaching of the passage from which our text 
is taken probably throws some light upon this 


more difficult problem. Jesus does distinctly - 


state that the position of friendship is one that 
supervenes upon others: ‘ Ye are my friends if ye 
do the things which I command you.’ There must 
be a willingness for ethical obedience. Sometimes 
in human friendship we observe something like 
real friendship between characters who are morally 
opposed. No such driendship is possible with 
Jesus. The Lord declares that the call to friend- 
ship succeeds to a relationship which is more 
accurately described as that of servant. He seems 
to assume that that has a rightful place, that there 
is a novitiate for friendship, in which one is first 
nothing but servant. 

But even when, so far as we can tell, all condi- 
tions have been fulfilled, there often remains a 
lack of realization. Jesus is not to some souls 
what He is to others, and what He is assuredly 
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willing to be to all. There is a lack of any sense 
that He is as available as an ordinary friend. Or 
He does not relieve, as one might expect, some 
particular experience of frustrated love or isolated 
life. Yet there is sufficient evidence in great souls, 
who had to pass lonely through life and yet found 
Jesus give all that human friendship could give, to 
convince us that it is due to no lack in Him and to 
no circumstances, however hard and bitter, that 
life can create. Think of Paul, whose experience 
here has been so finely characterized by F. W. H. 
Myers: 


Lone on the land and homeless on the water 


Yet not in solitude if Christ anear me. 


Think of Livingstone, lost in the vast forests of 
Central Africa, keeping on his lonely way, mur- 
muring, ‘ Jesu dulcis memoria.’ Think of New- 
man’s over-sensitive and unbefriended soul, cut 
off from the companions and co-workers of his 
earlier days, yet finding in Jesus his friend. Then 
what do some of these awakened but unsatisfied 
souls miss? Perhaps it is that they are unable to 
believe that a friendship which is shared can be 
enough. They want a lover all to themselves ; 
they cannot be content with the Lover of men who 
has to distribute His affection over the vast numbers 
of the souls He died to save. This incorporates a 
selfishness into the demand of love which prohibits 
its satisfaction. Perhaps it is that they are trying 
to keep friends with the world; they have lost 
their hearts to pleasure, fame, riches, or power. 
No such divided heart can ever know what the 
friendship of Christ really means. 

What may ease and release them all is to set 
forth what the friendship of Christ means. 

It means an ever-present friendship. One does 
not always feel that He is near, or always remember. 
He is not one of those friends who soon tire us out 
by continually thrusting themselves upon us. But 
when we want Him He is always there. It is not 
a friendship which can exist only so long as there is 
conversation going. Sometimes the heart burns 
and overflows with love and devotion ; but if one 
wants to be quiet, He will consent to remain with 
us and walk by our side there ; and that is enough. 
That is particularly the sort of presence that the 
Sacrament seems to bestow. One does not need 
to pray, but just to rest and be still in the calm, 
serenity of His nearness. But there is a welcome: 
sign of His being ever present in that the presence. 
is never withdrawn when true friendship has once. 
been established. He is not easily put off by the. 
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humours which cloud our devotion, nor does He 
leave it all to us to make up again when we have 
done something that would have offended an 
ordinary friend. He comes to seek us out. He 
begins the re-establishment of friendship; as He did 
with Peter after His great denial. One has the 
rest of knowing that if we prove faithless He 
remains faithful. 

It means a fruitful friendship. There are some 
friends with whom intercourse proves at length 
wearisome because they really contribute nothing ; 
some friendships which we grow out of, because we 
have grown while our friends remain the same. 
But the friendship of Jesus offers us the constant 
stimulus of His stirring and cheering mind. When 
one lives in the gospel story one finds that one is in 
contact with a mind which is ever new, and with 
a character which has the effect of continually 
bracing and elevating our own. 

It means a very tender friendship. No words 
can reveal to another the intimate secrets of the 
friendship Jesus brings. ‘The love of Jesus what 
it is, none but His loved ones know.’ But what 
constitutes that tenderness and what brings out all 
the devotion and loyalty, the gratitude and endless 
romance of it, is the fact that He laid down His 
life for His friends. And so whenever we think of 
Him there He stands, and there comes to our eyes 
a light, and to our faces a smile, and to our lips a 
song. And what joy to be able to introduce Him 
to others, ‘This is my Beloved, and this is my 
Friend.’ 1 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Death or Life ? 


* For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.’—Ro 67%. 


Paul condenses his high argument on the inter- 
action of the wrath and the grace of God into this 
brief sentence. It holds three affirmations. The 
first is that the enmity and mutiny of sin receive 
the penalty of death as justly and deservedly as a 
labourer receives his wage for the work he has done. 
The second is that the pulsing spiritual energy of 
eternal life is the gift of God in and through Jesus 
Christ. The third is that every man must face 
these two alternatives. 

1. ‘ The wages of sin ts death.—What is death ? 
Like life it remains, in the last analysis, a mystery, 
but the proofs and evidences of it are clear and 
definite. The signs of physical death have a certain 
similarity to those of spiritual death, although the 

1W. E. Orchard, The Safest Mind Cure, 20. 
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one is a swifter, subtler, and more awful experience 
than the other. Physical death is recognized by 
the failure of the organism to fulfil its functions. 
The brain becomes torpid: the heart stops. The 
second evidence is the insensibility which can make 
no response to any stimulus from the outer world. 
Then there is the final and unmistakable proof— 
corruption. So in spiritual death this failure of the _ 
functions of the soul, this absence of response to the 
appeal of a spiritual world, and at last a moral 
corruption make up its sure signs. These are the 
wages of death. 

Let us mark the history of this penalty. Consider, 
to begin with, the instancy of death. Death passes 
upon the soul in the very act of sin. God does pay 
wages in the hour in which they are earned. We all 
know how instantly the sentence of death passes in 
the moment when the passion is sated. It is, as our 
poet says: 


A bliss in proof, . . . and proved, a very woe. 


In the‘moment of sin death passes upon the inno- 
cence and heart’s-ease of the soul. The pure and 
wistful thought is stricken, and even the honest 
look in the eyes has gone. In the Old Testament 
story, with its inspired insight, we are told that 
in the moment when the forbidden fruit was eaten 
“the eyes of them both were opened, and they knew ~ 
that they were naked.’ So, always, death passes 
upon the virgin purity, and stifles the holy desires 
of the soul. Like a touch of frost on the flowers of 
the garden, the tender and living simplicities of the 
soul are dead. A little child spends an hour in a 
picture palace where deeds of vicious purpose are 
disclosed, a youth looks into a forbidden scene 
of revelry, a man yields, for the first time, to a 
haunting temptation—in the instant death shoots 
through the soul. 

Mark, again, the sequences in death. This first 
touch of death, in which innocence and shame 
and pure feeling have been withered, is followed by 
a more penetrating deadliness over a widening area. 
The first sin is like the first speck of rottenness in 
the peach. It spreads. Fot death goes on to 
assail all the sweet relationships of life. You can 
never be the same son, the same brother, the same 
husband or wife, the same father or mother after 
you have sinned against these loyalties. The 
bloom of the heart has been despoiled. The 
romance of life is gone. Something has come 
between you and all life’s sweetest intimacies, and 
that something is a withered faculty touched by 
death. t 

This sequence of death continues its course. It 
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assails all Nature, but there is one sphere where 
sin’s penalty is sadly evident. That is in the body. 
The loathsome sore that will not heal, the manifest 
corruption in the blood, the shattered nerve are all 
part of the wages of death. These are not the 
scars which honest toil and self-sacrificing strain 
have marked upon a man’s features and frame. No, 
these are the tokens of the conquests of death. 
The people in the wilderness loathed the manna 
and craved for flesh to eat. They murmured in a 
wilful rebellion. God gave them their request. 
The quails fell in abundance round the camp, and 
the people gorged themselves with their flesh. Then 
the plague arose and the camp became an arena of 
death. The name of the place was called Kibroth 
Hataavah—the graves of lust. Wherever there is 
_a lust there is a grave. 

The penalty of death has issues and consequences 
beyond the sinner himself. It passes out to others, 
often to his dearest. A little child’s faith and 
reverence have been slain by the self-indulgence, the 
foul jest, the angry temper of those who were its 
guides. The home that should have been a 
sanctuary is a place where all aspiration dies at its 
birth. There are graves which men dare not visit, 
for the dead who lie in them yet speak in con- 
demnation of the self-will and passion of those who 
can never forget their green mounds. And, if you 
will but think of it, you will see that this penalty 
of death passed out from sinful humanity until at 
last it smote Him who knew no sin and nailed Him 
to His cross. 

Then mark the final issue of death. That is its 
dominion in the soul. ‘Sin,’ writes James, ‘ when 
it is finished bringeth forth death.’ He is thinking 
of sin as though it were born a feeble and un- 
developed child coming to its maturity and then 
giving birth to death—the death of the soul.. For 
what is the last issue of death but to lose the power 
to hope in God and to have the old relentings and 
repentings of younger years? The man who once 
longed to be holy, who knew that righteousness 
and peace and joy were the supreme felicities of 
life, who had been on the brink of a complete 
surrender may close his life in a spiritual torpor. 
And here we see the decisive proof of death. It 
is not the failure of the functions of the soul. It is 
not the lack of response to the call of Christ. It 
is corruption. When, then, the soul has become 
so corrupt that it can plunge into moral slime with- 
out a qualm, and can play the glutton with evil, 
and wipe its lips and say, ‘I have done no harm,’ 
the full wages of sin has been paid. Shakespeare 
‘draws his corrupt soul in Iago, whom neither 
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innocence, nor honour, nor trust, nor love will 
move : 


When devils will the blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows, 
As I do now; 


So will I turn her virtue into pitch, 
And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all. 


Then the soul dwells in silence, and there is no 
silence like that of death. 

2. ‘The gift of God is eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’—Life is always a gift. The seed 
which was cast into the ground will burst, and its 
green blade will appear. How, its sower knows 
not. The life is a gift. A little child was born 
this morning. His mother heard his infant cry 
with a catch in her heart. She marked his soft 
breathing and found it music. Whence came that 
pulsing, breathing life? Life is a gift. A man was 
born again to-day. He had been drifting into 
ways of rebellion. He had ceased to feel the goad 
in his conscience. He had forgotten how to pray. 
Then a word, a child’s voice, a woman’s appeal, 
a bereavement awoke him. He was touched to the 
quick, and moved to penitence and trust. How? 
He cannot tell. Eternal life is the gift of God. 
‘Through Jesus Christ our Lord’—that is the 
indispensable condition. Shall we say that there 
was no spiritual life before Christ came, and that 
men who sought after God did not find Him? 
Surely there was life, but it was not ‘life in Christ ’ 
with its experiences and its potencies. The cer- 
tainty and fact of eternal life in Christ can be 
realized in this way. We cannot say that the 
men who knew the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and of Jacob had not received the gift of life. We 
cannot say that millions, of whom Abraham was 
ignorant, have not been quickened by this gift. 
But it is a great gift of God to live after our Lord. 
Life in Christ is a visitation such as the old Hebrew 
times never knew. Had Abraham, ascending his 
green hill, Moriah, found the cross uplifted on its 
summit; or had Moses, on the mountain-top, 
looked into the transfigured face of the Son of 
God ; or had David lifted his eyes of shame, not 
to Nathan, with his rebuke, but to Christ, with 
His look, what a gate of new life would have been 
opened before them all! Abraham would have 
made no sacrifice. Moses would have summed up 
his commandments in one great call to love. David 
would have fallen down to kiss Christ’s feet and 
wet them with his tears. A new light would have 
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shone within their minds, a new peace been given 
to their consciences, and an uprush of crucified 
desires would have found expression in their lives. 
3. Now every man is either in the way of 
death, or the way of life. St. Paul sets these 
two truths down as alternatives, and there 
are only two. Every man is passing on either 
through the sequences of death or the sequences 
of life. Tender and sensitive minds have shrunk 
from accepting this stern truth, but we cannot 
accept, even to escape our saddening thoughts, 
the teaching that the immortality of the soul is 
an illusion. Rather, with Martineau, it is true 
‘nothing human ever dies.’ What Paul says 
is not that men have life, but that they have 
eternal life in Christ. Immortal existence that 
cannot be quenched is not eternal life. Life with- 
out Christ is possible here. Life without Christ is 
possible hereafter. Eternal life in this world and 
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in every other world must be the gift of God. 
There are, therefore, the two alternatives—death or 
life. If a man will pass on in his own self-willed, 
headstrong way, if he will refuse to yield up his 
soul and his life to God, if he will disdain to accept 
that new principle and transforming energy which 
Christ alone can give, he will, in the moment of 
his refusal, enter the shadow of death, and he will- 
find it deepening its darkness until the light is gone. 

There is a season on the earth when the year is 
at the spring, and life comes down upon it out of 
heaven from God. There is also a season in the 
experience of the soul. That season is at hand 
when a man is discovered to himself by the power of 
the Holy Spirit; and a rlew craving for fellowship 
with God, and a new desire to walk with Christ in 
the strength of truth and purity, awaken within 
the soul.t 

1 W. M. Clow, The Evangel of the Strait Gate, 69. 


Contribufions and Comments. 


“Emuotpépa (Ruke rrit. 32). 


Your readers will be grateful to Mr. Lee (February 
issue of Taz ExposiTory Times) for the ingenious 
rendering that he suggests of xal ov wore émotpeas, 
arnpvéov rovs adeAgpovs cov—‘and you, when you 
have converted your brothers, strengthen them.’ 
But one fears that it is more ingenious than accurate. 
For, is not ér.crpépw to be taken as intransitive— 
as in Mt 137, kal émorpéywor.; Mk 42%, px more 
‘emuotpéywor; Ac 13)%, weravwnoare obv Kal émiorpée- 
are; Ac 2871, kai éemiotpépwo.—which clauses 
respectively Moffatt renders thus: ‘and turn 
again’; ‘lest they turn’; ‘repent, then, and turn’ ; 
‘and turn again’? On what authority Moffatt for- 
sakes his ‘turn’ rendering in what seems to be a 
parallel text (Lk 22%*)—taking émurrpéwas in a mere 
adverbial sense—one would like to know. 

The view that émvorpédw is intransitive in the text 
before us is further strengthened by reference to 
Ac 339 9% r12t 7435 7519 2620 2 P 22, 

Taking all this into account, and reflecting that 
the immediate context, ‘I have prayed that your 
faith may not fail,’ implies that what follows is to 
be taken in an ethical or moral sense, I humbly 
Suggest for the clause under review the rendering, 


‘And you, when once you actually reform, be «@ 
strength to your brothers.’ P. THOMSON. 


Dunning. 
—fo-—__—_ 


‘@ Scorpion for an Eaqa’ 
(Luke rt. 12). 


THE point of our Lord’s illustration is that it is am 
unnatural and unusual thing for fathers to deceive 
their children. No decent father would offer his 
child a harmful thing—a serpent—if he asked a fish ; 
or a useless thing—a stone—if he asked a loaf. A 
child might easily be thus deceived. For there is a 
resemblance between fish and serpents, and stones 
rounded by the action of water might be mistakem 
for loaves of a certain make. But is there any 
remote resemblance between eggs and scorpions > 
Thomson’s suggestion, in The Land and the Book, 
namely, that a white scorpion with its tail tucked 
in might look like a small egg, is rejected by 
Hastings’ D.C.G. as ‘ unsatisfactory.’ 

I have more than once seen the following trick 
played by an Indian conjurer, which may possibly 
offer a clue. The conjurer takes from amongst his. 
properties some small article (it might easily be an 
egg) and closes his hand upon it. He then offers 
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it to one of his audience, usually a child, to hold. 
The child holds out his hand ‘and the conjurer 
places upon it, not the article you are expecting to 
see, but—a live scorpion! Of course, the beast has 
been rendered harmless by the removal of its sting, 
but the recipient gets a shock and drops it as 
though it were red-hot ! 

May it not be possible that our Lord and His 
hearers had seen some such trick performed? The 
obvious ‘humour’ of the whole saying would be 
heightened by this supposition. 

St HERBERT Perce. 

Margate. 

eae 


QNattBew ». 18. 


Tus verse, which seems to assert the permanence 
even of the minute details of the Jewish Law, 
contradicts the whole tenor of the following verses. 
That Jesus came to fulfil the Law we may readily 
grant. His function was to disengage its intrinsic 
significance, and carry to perfection the principles 
embodied in it. As Stevens says, Jesus fulfils the 
Old Testament system by rounding out into com- 
plete perfection all that is essential. But v.18, 
which seems to give permanence to every jot and 
tittle, is incredible on the lips of Jesus. If such a 
saying had been known to the disciples, could there 
have been any possibility of acceptance for Paul’s 
views ? 

Beyschlag thought that the verse was attested 
by Lk 16". The parallel provides us with a clue. 
The plain meaning of the Lucan passage, which 
does not seem to have been recognized, is ironical. 
“ The law and the prophets were until John: from 
that time the gospel of the kingdom of God is 
preached, and every man entereth violently into it. 
But it is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, 
than for one tittle of the law to fall.’ In other 
words: the Law has actually been superseded by 
the gospel, but no peaceful transition seems possible; 
we may expect the universe to dissolve before the 
Jews will concede a single letter. 

The hyperbole is quite in the manner of Jesus ; 
but if the irony was missed, the saying might easily 
be perverted to the form in which it appears in 
Matthew. It might even be used by those Jewish 
Christians who sought the authority of Jesus for the 
' anti-Pauline position. But it was an illegitimate 
wresting of an ironical phrase, and stripped of its 
irony it appears nakedly inconsistent with the 
whole teaching of Christ. J. Connor. 


Fairfield, Manchester. 
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James it. 1, 
i 


THE interesting suggestion of the Rev. T. Nicklin 
in THE Expository Times of April is the latest 
of many attempts to solve the problem of Ja 2!. 
Another solution, which has perhaps not received 
the attention it deserves, is that of Dr. J. H. 
Moulton, to be found in the Expositor of July 1907. 
He regards the words *jov “Iycod Xpictod as a 
later insertion, made when an Epistle, originally 
written for Palestinian Jews, was to be more widely 
circulated. This may seem a heroic remedy and a 
cutting of the Gordian knot. But there is much 
to be said for it. It makes clear an obscure passage 
in a document the Greek of which elsewhere is 
remarkably straightforward and free from am- 
biguity. The context of the verse suggests that 
the cvvaywy7 in question was Jewish, not Christian. 
The word cvvaywyy is not used for a Christian place 
of meeting till much later than the time of 
James. And in those early days the Christians 
had no separate buildings for worship. They cele- 
brated their Eucharist kav’ ofcov (Ac 246), (Moulton, 
by the bye, in common with some other scholars, 
regards the Epistle as being addressed to the writer’s 
[Palestinian] fellow-countrymen generally [rats 
dadeka pvdais, 11],and not to Christian Jews only.) 
Professor Burkitt has, in his Christian Beginnings 
(p. 69 f.), given us excellent reasons for thinking 
that the Epistle of James, as we have it, is a not 
very literal translation into idiomatic Greek of an 
original Aramaic letter, and that it was made after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by some one in Aelia 
Capitolina, where St. James was held in special 
honour. In that case it is easy to see why the 
translator, in order to adapt it to a wider audience, 
added tats ev rH Siacmopa, and Kat Kupiov “Inood 
ypdav “Inood Xpiorod in 11 and Xpiocrod in 21, 
He wished to give the revised Epistle a more de- 
finitely Christian tone. H. W. Furor. 


Cambridge. 


‘Bis 


It is worth while to examine some of the versions. 
Vulgate does not help us, being a literal rendering 
of the Greek ‘Nolite ... habere fidem Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi glorie.’ But Syr. Pesh. inter- 
prets: ‘My brethren, do not be in respect of 
persons holding to the faith of glory (glorious faith) 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ The Arabic, however, 
attaches the 77s d0&s to the Lord Himself: ‘O 
my brethren, let there not be to you faith of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of glory, in eta 
This latter rendering supports the exegesis pro- 
posed by Mr. T. Nicklin in the April number of THE 
Expository Times. In Ac 43 the Arabic has 
‘were bearing witness as to the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus,’ and is supported by the Syriac. 
E. G. Norris. 
Faringdon. 
an Se 


L Deter itt. 


THE variant reading in this passage of some MSS., 
ev ¢ Evwx wat... xtX., for the textual €v & kal 

. ktA., proposed by Dr. Rendel Harris, has met 
with wide acceptance among N.T. scholars. How 
the word "Ev#y came to be omitted is not obscure. 
Dittography and its opposite (as here) are well- 
known errors in transliteration. 

There is, however, another variant MS. reading, 
ev ¢ Ne cal . . . «tA., which is worthy of con- 
sideration, but has not, so far as I am aware, been 
advanced. Here also the same error in transcrip- 
tion would lead to the omission of the word N@e. 

Each reading appears to be supported by equal 
MS. authority, and the context must be taken into 
account in considering their respective merits. 

The Apostle declares (T.R. v.!”) that it is ‘ better 
to suffer, if the will of God so decree, for well-doing 
than for evil-doing. Because (v.18) Christ also once 
suffered for sins, just for unjust, that He might 
lead us to God, haying been put to death as to the 
flesh indeed, but quickened to life in the*spirit, in 
which (v.!%) also He went and preached to the 
spirits in prison, who (v.°) were aforetime dis- 
obedient when the long-suffering of God was 
waiting in the days of Noah while the ark was 
a-preparing.’ 

The subject-matter is the just unjustly suffering 
opprobrium, as the Christians to whom Peter is 
writing were now suffering, and as their Great 
Exemplar had once likewise suffered. They were, 
says the Apostle in effect, to accept such sufferings 
in His spirit, ‘who, when he was reviled, reviled 
not again.’ 

We should expect accordingly in the following 
verse (v.?°) to find the Apostle in the development 
of his theme introducing as an example of this 
spirit of Christ some well-known just person (or 
persons) who, ‘ doing justly,’ had suffered wrong- 
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fully. Scripture (Gn 61° LXX) describes Noah as 
‘just’ (8ikavos), ‘perfect (7éAeos) in his genera- 
tion’ and ‘well pleasing (einpéoryce) to God.’ 
It is not, indeed, expressly stated in Scripture— 
though Jewish tradition points that way—that 
Noah suffered contumely from the evil and ‘ dis- 
obedient’ of his age ‘ while the ark was a-preparing.” 
But in the parallel Chaldean Epic of the Flood, 
Xisuthros, who there takes the place of Noah, is 
stated to have been mocked and jeered at while 
building the ark or-ship. And it can scarcely be 
doubted that one so just and upright as the patriarch 
is recorded to have been would meet with .con- 
tumely at the hands of a generation that ‘ filled the 
land with injustice’ and deeds of violence; or, 
that he would refrain from uttering words of 
warning respecting the doom that God had told 
him (Gn 618) He would bring upon those evil-doers 
who ‘sinned with a high hand,’ living in fancied 
waar until the flood came upon them (cf. Mt 
i Lk 1776-27, where our Lord compares 

‘ the days of Noah ” with ‘the coming of the Son 
of Man’). : 

‘God,’ as Paul affirms, ‘hath at no time left 
himself without a testimony’ to His loving kind- 
ness and long-suffering towards mankind, and 
Scripture would appear to indicate Noah as the 
one above others who, in the days preceding the 
Flood, bore faithful testimony (He 111’, ‘ con- 
demning the world’) to Him ‘while the long- 
suffering of God was awaiting ’ man’s repentance. 

I would accordingly translate the passage 
(vv.19- 20), « And in such wise (in the spirit of Christ) 
Noah also went (as His herald) and proclaimed 
(éxnpvéev) God’s message (Gn 618) to the souls 
living in (fancied) security (bvAa«y has this mean- 
ing of ‘ security’) who were aforetime disobedient 
(to that message)! when the long-suffering of God 
was awaiting, while the ark was being prepared.’ 

Such a rendering would not be burdened with 
the admitted difficulties attaching to the sudden 
interjection of the preaching (of the Gospel) by our 
Lord, or by Enoch, to the ‘imprisoned spirits’ of 
those who perished in the Flood. Why to them 
only, and not to the denizens of the whole ‘ under- 
world’ ? is but one of these difficulties. 

W. D. Morris. 

Kelso. 


1 Or ‘ souls now in ward ’ (cf. rypoupévous, 2 P 24). 
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‘Greater Things Ban These.’ 


By THE REVEREND JOHN LENDRUM, M.A., ELGIN. 


“GREATER things than these ’—the words have a 
familiar sound to our ears. And the reason is 
that they occur no fewer than three times within 
the Fourth Gospel (Jn 15° 529 r4!), And if, 
according to the scant records we possess, the words 
fell thus often from the lips of Jesus, they may 
fairly be taken as representing a thought that was 
often with Him, and something dominant in His 
attitude and outlook. Jesus, these words suggest, 
had a forward-looking mind. He was never content 
with things as they were, but always looked for 
something better. However good the things that 
came down out of the past might be, there were 
yet to come things better and greater. God has 
done great things? Yes,says Jesus; but He will 
yet do greater. God has given much? He will 
yet give more—much more. Do not rest or settle 
down in things present, as if these were the best 
you were ever to get or the utmost God was ever 
to give. God is never done giving, and what He 
has given already is but a beginning. Fear not, 
therefore ; only believe. Ask, and ask great things ; 
expect great things from God; look always for 
greater things. Never cease to hope, but live 
rather in an attitude of expectancy. 


I. 


‘Thou shalt see greater things than these,’ said 
Jesus to Nathanael at their first meeting (Jn 1°°). 
Jesus, who knew what was in man, read the heart 
of the man as an open book, and Nathanael was so 
astonished at His swift and penetrating insight, 
that at once he surrendered and believed. It was 
not faith of the highest order, but, such as it was, 
Jesus accepted it; and forthwith sought to en- 
courage and increase it by glowing words of promise. 
Nathanael had seen a great thing? What he had 
seen, declared Jesus, was as nothing compared with 
what he would see. He had seen a miracle of 
insight ; if he held by Jesus, he would see far more 
than that—many and great miracles of power. 
He would see Jesus healing the sick, curing the 
lame, giving sight to the blind ; would see Him as 
One in whom God was present to heal and save, as 
One who acted between heaven and earth, angels 
ascending from Him to tell the needs of man, 
angels descending to Him with the power of God. 


Or, perhaps, since Jesus never made much of His 
miracles of healing, what He meant was that 
Nathanael would yet see Him not merely winning 
over humble, pious souls like himself, but laying 
hold of common sinners and making new men of 
them—seeking out and saving the lost. Or He 
may have meant more even than that. Nathanael 
had seen in Jesus the Messiah, the King of Israel ; 
but, if he would but follow Him, he would come to 
see in Him far more than that—not merely the 
Messiah of the prophets, but the Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world, the one Mediator between 
heaven and earth, with one hand touching God, 
with the other touching man, and so bringing them 
together. All that Nathanael in his hours of 
mystical communing had felt after or dreamt of— 
all that, and far more than that, he would yet find 
in Jesus: a sure Word from God, a ladder between 
heaven and earth, a Way to the Father. 

And here, indeed, we have one of the most 
amazing and most satisfying things about Jesus 
Christ. From the beginning we find great. things 
in Him; yet, as we company with Him, we dis- 
cover greater things still. Always we are finding 
new meaning in His words, new beauty in His 
character, new glory in His grace. He never palls 
upon us. He never becomes common or common- 
place. His voice is as the sound of many waters. 
As in Nature and as in great poetry, there is in 
Him a richness we never come to the end of. He 
never disappoints us; in Him is the fullness of 
God Himself; He is to us a fountain that fails 
not, and the water He gives is in us as a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life. 


II. 


One Sabbath day when Jesus had healed an 
impotent man, telling him to take up his bed and 
walk, the Jews cried out upon Him for breaking 
the Sabbath. Jesus, however, was quite unmoved 
by such criticism. In healing the sick man He had 
done what in His heart He knew to be right and 
good—what God had shown and given Him. Nor 
was that all. What He had done, He declared 
boldly to His critics, He would do again; He 
would even do more. If that day He had done a 
great thing at which men marvelled, He would 
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yet do greater things at which they would marvel 
still more. ‘For the Father loveth the Son, and 
sheweth him all things that himself doeth; and 
he will shew him greater works than these, that 
ye may marvel’ (Jn 52°). To heal the sick was a 
great thing; but that, after all, was a small thing 
compared with that which was yet to come—the 
healing of souls, the changing and renewing of 
hearts. Christ came to minister, and He healed 
all who were brought to Him; yet at the best 
they were but few. But He came also not merely 
to minister to a few, but to give His life a ransom 
fer many. He came not only to serve a few, but 
to save the world. There were things that He had 
done; but there remained greater things still— 
the things He was to suffer. 

For the story of Jesus is a story that works to- 
wards a climax. He gave His time, His strength, 
His compassion ; but in the end He gave Himself. 
He was among men as one that served; but at 
the last He crowned His service with sacrifice. 
And then, indeed, we marvel and are amazed. It 
is when the Son of Man is lifted up upon the Cross 
that He draws us to Him and wins our hearts. 
That God should love like that—that is what 
touches our hearts, melts the ice about them, so 
that they are truly broken and grace enters in to 
save. 

And as it was with the Master, so should it be 
with the disciples. His life-story is one that moves 
from things great to things greater. What is ours ? 
On our life-chart how does the curve run? Since 
we first knew the Lord, have we gone batk or have 
we gone forward ? Is it possible that our love has 
grown colder, that religion means less to us than 
once it did, that we are doing less to-day than we 
used to do for Christ’s Church and Kingdom? It 
is not for us who call ourselves by the name of 
Christ to do so un-Christlike a thing as to try to 
get through life with as little trouble as possible, 
to try to get off with as little as we dare to offer. 
If we are doing a little, we may not be proud and 
boast of it ; rather should we walk humbly and ask 
always whether we could not do a little more. To 
think we do enough, or imagine we are good enough, 
is fatal. For it means we are facing in the wrong 
direction. The only right way, as Paul suggests, is 
to forget the things that are behind, however great 
they be, and reach forward to the things, the greater 
things, that are before. The more we do and the 
more we mingle with others, the richer and fuller 
is our life; and it is in the stress and struggle of 
work that we are shaped to goodness. And char- 
acter is what we are here for. 
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III. 


On the eve of His death Jesus said a strange thing. 
He told His disciples that after He was gone they 
would do not merely such things as He had done, 
but things even greater. ‘Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that. 
I do shall he do also ; and greater works than these 
shall he do; because I go unto my Father’ (Jn 
141"), His disciples, He said, would do greater 
things than He, their Master and Lord, had done! 
It sounds absurd, incredible, impossible. And yet, 
in a very real sense, it is true. Jesus’ own work was 
confined to the little land of Palestine and to the 
little nation of the Jews ; the Apostles carried the 
gospel to the Gentiles, and their successors to the 
ends of the earth. Jesus made but a beginning 
and won only a few; Peter at Pentecost gathered 
in a whole multitude, and Paul planted churches 
not only in Asia, but in Europe ; and to-day there 
is hardly a province or a tribe where the name of 
Christ is not known. All, indeed, that has been 
done is of Christ’s doing ; for, if His disciples won 
triumphs larger and wider, it was only because He, 
dying, had given them a gospel to preach, and 
because He, rising from the dead, kept them assured 
of His presence and filled them with His Spirit. 
But Jesus spoke as He did, telling them that, while 
they had much to look back to, there was even more 
to which they could look forward, because only so 
could they be encouraged and inspired for their 
task. For, had not Jesus pointed them to greater 
things in the future, they might have kept looking 
back to the great things of the past, which were 
indeed great, and rested and settled down in them ; 
they might have spent their time speaking to one 
another of the happy days in Galilee or recalling 
the great miracles that were wrought and the 
great words that were spoken; and so, lost in a 
sentimental reverie, never have risen up and gone 
out to carry the good news to others. 

And there, too, lies the danger for ourselves. We 
are all more or less prone to idealize and praise the 
past, to speak as if all the great events of history 
lay behind us, or’as if there were none nowadays so 
godly and devoted as the men of the Reformation 
or the Disruption. But such an attitude is 
faithless and unbelieving, and such a tendency is 
to be firmly checked. For God is not dead; He 
is the living God, who faints not nor grows weary 
in well-doing, who has many things yet to give 
us, and who, if He has done great things in the past, 
is ready in the future to do even greater things. 
The days of miracles, it may be, are past. But that 
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is a small matter. For Jesus by His miracles 
healed only a few, whereas the medical missionaries 
of to-day heal thousands every year. In the 
religious life of the past there was more perhaps 
of the picturesque—more revivals, more sudden 
conversions ; but to-day, by work more sober and 
less showy, by unceasing instruction, by loyal 
fellowship, many men and women are being built 
up in Christian faith and character. And, besides, 
within the last fifty years, far more have been 
gathered into the Church of Christ than in the 
first five centuries of the Christian era. Are not 
these the greater things which Jesus said His dis- 
ciples would accomplish ? When a thing is difficult, 
we are apt to back away from it and say it cannot 
be done. But there is nothing history tells us so 
plainly as that things once declared impossible 
have nevertheless in the end been done; and a 
recent writer is bold enough to say that science is 
the most Christian thing we have in the world to- 
day—because it refuses to be defeated, goes on 
trying and experimenting, and insists on looking 
for those greater things that are yet to come. Not 
long ago it was held by most that men would never 
be able to fly ; yet to-day aeroplanes are in daily 
use. Therefore, when a big task confronts us, 
when a great social evil has to be uprooted, when the 
-gospel has to be preached to the millions of India 
and China, let us not say the thing is impossible. 
To say it is impossible is to make it impossible. 
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‘Fear not, only believe,’ Jesus says to us; and 
again, ‘ Have faith in God.’ If the thing is right 
and according to the will of God, then it can be 
done and will be done. For He who is with us is 
greater than all who may be against us ; and His 
purpose and His promise are that we shall always 
go forward—from great things to things greater still. 
How is it that we Christians are not better than 
we are? We find ourselves such poor creatures, 
so full of faults and meannesses, that we are some- 
times astonished at, or even disgusted with, our- 
selves, and are fain to wonder whether it is not 
Christianity itself that must be at fault, since, after 
all, it has done so little for us or with us. Perhaps 
we are so discouraged about ourselves that we have 
even given up trying, or expecting, to be better. 
And just there is the trouble with us—we have 
ceased to hope, to look for those greater things which 
Christ promised to those who follow Him. Our 
moral task is not an easy one. Yet, after all, it is 
not a task alien or impossible. That we should 
be good is what God made us for; it is what He 
desires for us ; it is what He is most eager to help 
us to. No good’ thing will God withhold. When 
He has given one gift, He is already preparing a 
greater. Only let us ask in faith; only let us go 
on hoping and expecting. ‘ Thou shalt see greater 
things than these’; ‘Greater works than these 
shall he do.’ God who gave His Son to death 
for us, will yet with Him freely give us all things. 
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Recent GForciqn Theology. 


Barth's Critics and Disciples.’ 


SCHMIDT’s important book, which deserves careful 
study by all who would follow the impulse given by 
Barth to German theology, consists of three sections. 
The first is a searching and destructive criticism of 
the principles of the dialectic theology from the 
point of view of one who is at once gratefully 
conscious of the religious appeal in Barth’s work, 
and yet sure that the dialectic method, so far from 


1H. W. Schmidt, Zeit und Ewigkeit (Bertelsmann ; 
M.15). 

J. W. Schmidt-Japing, Die Christologischen An- 
schauungen der dialektischen Theologie (Bertelsmann ; 
M.0.80). : 

Th. L. Haitjema, Karl Barth’s ‘ Kritische’ Theologie 
(Veenman & Zonen ; M.2.90). 


being truly Biblical, fails in a due appreciation of 
Scripture. A gulf lies between a theology based 
on dialectic, and one with its roots in a real appre- 
ciation of historical experience from the beginning 
down to the present moment. Barth sets revela- 
tion outside the limits of history and religion, 
beyond the bounds of experience, and by a ruthless 
dialectic antithesis of God and man, time and 
eternity, accompanied by an entirely negative 
valuation of all the results of human striving, he 
would clear the way for the entrance of the Divine 
miracle in which the eternal cuts across the tem- 
poral and makes a new beginning, a new creature. 
All sorts of values are thus thrown overboard. The 
positive religious experience of the Old Testament 
saints, and of Jesus Himself and the believers’ 
enjoyment of present salvation are ignored: the 
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Cross is merely the final revelation of chaos. 
Christology is impossible. Jesus, like the Bible, 
contains, rather than is, the Word. Unbelief is no 
longer guilty, for it is merely a prudent refusal 
to make a venture. Only at the Resurrection, 
beyond history, is there pure revelation ; all history 
is really obliterated in the light of eternity. In all 
this no explanation is given why the ‘ crisis ’ should 
suddenly yield positive results, why judgment 
should disclose grace. Neither Brunner, with his 
leaning to mysticism, nor Althaus, with his attempt 
at including history, really overcomes the weakness 
of Barth’s position. 

Schmidt then proceeds to develop what he 
regards as the key to a proper theology based 
four-square on history rather than dialectic, namely, 
a true exposition of the actual relation between 
eternity and time. Eternity is not the contra- 
diction of time, but is ‘ time-filled.’? The absolute 
opposition of time and eternity is purely dialectical. 
Time really yields forms in which eternity realizes 
itself. Time, for example, is an expression of the 
love and patience of God. Eternity is pervaded 
by time rather than in contrast to it. History is 
therefore a revelation of reality, and this is the 
meaning of the ‘ eternal now.’ It is in the attempt 
dialectically to define eternity as timeless that the 
gap is made between God and man, contingent 
history and absolute truth. Bergson and Einstein 
are touched upon in this technical and original 
discussion, which, to the author, is of crucial im- 
portance in preparing the way for a due apprecia- 
tion of history in its relation to eternity, which is 
necessary to a theology that is matter of fact rather 
than dialectic. 

In developing finally this theology one of the 
most interesting points is that the true line of 
advance is taken to be from the place where Herr- 
mann stuck. Hermann, rejecting mysticism and, 
for no special reason, individual experience, refused 
to allow its value to the present experience of 
salvation. But God poured and still pours Himself 
into history progressively. Kenosis, as a restriction 
of full revelation, is a necessary concession to free 
will. Christ Risen is perfected, and did and does 
reveal Himself to disciples. When the impression 
of the Person of Jesus produces a compelling experi- 
ence, the fact of Jesus becomes a present experience 
of salvation and is the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
The gap that is felt in Herrmann’s teaching regard- 
ing the ground of certainty is due to the arbitrary 
division of history into past and present, whereas 
what occurs is the total impact. Revelation is the 
effect of this whole upon the native capacity of 
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human nature to respond, and thus revelation 
produces faith. 

A very similar attitude toward Barth is found in 
Schmidt-Japing’s short pamphlet, which has that 
merit, rare in German, of a vivacious and attractive 
style. Remarking at the outset that if God is not 
recognized in what is present, religion is dead, but 
also, if God is not recognized in history the living 
God is lost to view, he connects Barth’s emphasis 
on crisis and on all that is negative with the wave 
of general post-war hopelessness in Germany. The 
New Testament seems to be regarded as the quint- 
essence of the Old Testament in respect of its note 
of failure—a quaintly simple view of what fulfil- 
ment means. He notes the relation of mysticism, 
magic, and dialectic in their common disparage- 
ment of fact. He scoffs at the mention in the 
same breath of sin and the utter doubtfulness of 
things as if these were interchangeable terms. 
With a similar acknowledgment of religious debt 
to Barth, and a profound tribute to Herrmann, 
he urges that a vivid sense of the value of the 
Bible record demands that theology should 
move forward on another line than that of 
dialectic. 

But ‘ Hands off Barth’ is the burden of Hait- 
jema’s short study, which has the advantage of 
Roman type. As Barth would simply let Paul 
speak for himself, so he would recall us to the real 
Barth, whom he hails as a new Schleiermacher, 
almost a Melchizedek! The difficulty of recon- 
ciling Barth’s vertical section of history by revela- 
tion with the horizontal occurrence of revelation 
in history in the word made flesh for thirty. years 
and in the experience of the believer does not exist 
for him. He accepts Barth’s distinction of the 
effective and the whole gospel, and is shocked at 
the irreverent critic who twists Barth’s concession 
back on Barth, saying to him in his own words, 
‘You are right if you too are wrong.’ Indeed, he is 
not concerned to expound Barth in the light of 
criticism, but rather to expose each critic according 
to his own folly. 

Perhaps the valuable pages are those which give 
an account of the relation between Barth and 
Herrmann. It marked a new spiritual epoch to 
Barth when he first read Herrmann’s Ethik. His 
first essay was one published when he was twenty- 
three in the ‘ Christliche Welt’ and significantly 
dealt with the difficulty felt by students fresh from 
Harnack’s historical criticism and Herrmann’s 
intensely personal view of faith, in facing the 
practical work of the ministry. There are signs 
now, in spite of Haitjema, that Barth’s revolt 
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from Herrmann will yet transform itself into a 
development. 


This is a book + which offers large material to the 
philosophic student of Schleiermacher, yet it dis- 
appoints the reader rather by its lack of sustained 

interest in the biographical facts of his life and 
of the course of his friendships. The enduring 
influence of the sunny piety he met among the 
‘Brethren’ is noted. We have the penetrating 
remark that Schleiermacher never quite appreci- 
ated the moral depth of Kant. An intriguing 
quotation is given of his description of Eleanore 
Griinow. ‘So much sharpness and force and 
freedom from all sentimentality, at the same time 
so soft in pure yielding gentleness and love.’ Such 
concrete matter, however, is buried in the fully 
documented account of the philosophic interactions 
of the Aufklarung with large quotations from the 
relevant correspondence. If one were to suggest 
that the book might have been shorter, the reply 
would doubtless be that it might easily have been 
made far, far longer. 

For Schleiermacher and his friends were copious 
writers. In regard to ‘ Love,’ for example, here 
are sixteen pages of quotation and comment with- 
out one sentence to cause a smile or quicken the 
pulse and without the faintest suspicion of un- 
easiness lest too much is being said. 

One may more or less accept as an astounding 
feature of his great work on Dogmatic that all its 
quarter of a million words were in some way simul- 
taneously envisaged in his mind so that every 

1 Georg Wehrung, Schleiermacher in dey Zeit seines 
Werdens (Bertelsmann. Pp. 336. M.12). 
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expression hangs together and every part may 
be relevantly related to every other. But must 
we extend this respectful regard to all his corre- 
spondence ? 

In so beautifully printed a book it seems un- 
gracious to point out one awkward slip, ‘er’ for 
‘sie’ near the foot of p. 80. 


In these lectures,” delivered to a short school for 
ministers and teachers, the question is discussed, 
what Paul means by ‘the Word.’ Certainly not 
a magic spell, nor a mystic symbol of reality, but 
‘the Word’ in a meaning akin to that of the 
‘Word of Jehovah’ in Old Testament prophecy. 
Schmitz points out three features emphasized in 
Paul’s use of this expression: the gospel has a 
defined content ; it is not simply lectured upon, but 
preached ; it is not functioning, not really present, 
unless the Spirit of God makes it effective in the 
hearer. These conditions being present, the Word is 
what it conveys, and either idolizing or despising 
of the letter is avoided in recognizing that the same 
Divine reality present in Jesus is present in the 
Word preached and received. 

But lest this suggests a bright if obvious address 
to Christian workers, let us quote a typical sentence 
from the rather dreary discussion: ‘The Word 
does not cease to belong to objective experience 
through the fact that it includes the non-objective 
that has become objective.’ R. W. STEWART. 


Glasgow. 


2 Otto Schmitz, Die Bedeutung des Wortes bet Paulus 
(Bertelsmann. Pp. 46. M.1.50). 


The Unwritten Counterpart of (Be Gospels. 


By THE REVEREND EDWARD BEAL, GLASGow. 


THE writing of biography was far away from the 
intention of the men who gave us our first three 
Gospels. Their aim was rather polemic— the 
directing of a counterstroke against certain heresies 
which had invaded the thought of the Early Church 
—and the method which the Evangelists used was 
that of citing some of the odd words and historical 
traditions about Jesus Himself. The first three 
Gospels, placed together, form only a very small 
book indeed ; and how could it have been possible 


to have crowded into such a narrow compass any- 
thing like a complete account, even in the baldest 
terms, of a life so eventful and significant ? There 
must have been a great expanse of time and a wealth 
of extraordinary as well as everyday incident 
about which we are left entirely in the dark. 
‘Critics,’ says Schmiedel, ‘ continually forget that 
Jesus must have said a hundred- or a thousand-fold 
more than He is reported to have said, that the 
Gospels contain but a very imperfect extract from 


. 
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His discourses, and that all those utterances of His 
have been lost which not merely His first hearers, 
but even the following generation down to the com- 
pilation of the Gospels or their sources did not 
consider of absolute importance.’ Not only so, 
however, for a view like Schmiedel’s, allowing as it 
does for the vagaries of literary selection, makes no 
mention whatever of the immense amount of other 
material—written memoirs, accounts of discourses, 
early letters, and so forth—which have now been 
lost almost beyond the hope of rediscovery. 
There was unquestionably a vast counterpart of 
the first three Gospels, a written and an unwritten 
counterpart, the former of which is lost, at least, 
for the time being, the latter of which, alas! has 
been irretrievably forgotten. 

Could there be any value in an attempt to form 
some estimate as to the nature of these missing 
memoirs, or as to the enlightenment on the char- 
acter of Jesus which they might have afforded us ? 
Such an inquiry is hopeless. The precise form of 
these memorabilia we can never know; the only 
hope we may still cherish is that which rests upon 
the precarious accident of future discovery. Yet 
to the man who believes that nothing happens 
without the concurring Providence of God, this 
loss, while it will provide a most fascinating scope 
for imaginative day-dreams, will give rise to no real 
gravity of concern. There is no reason, of course, 
why the disciple should not desire to know the 
nature of these details and documents ; yet there 
is no reason, on the other hand, for his deploring 
their loss. True enough, the slightest item of 
reliable evidence as to the life of our Lord is of an 
importance incalculable, and he would be a daring 
man who declared the existing Gospels of them- 
selves adequate to all our spiritual needs. Scores 
of problems there are to-day upon which the frankly- 
stated opinions of Jesus would come to believers 
with the rare redolence of finality: the motive in 
the mind of Judas, the form of those resurrection 
appearances which the Gospels mention but do not 
describe, perhaps just a few more words about the 
childhood and youth of Jesus, whatever words He 
may have spoken upon the problems of war, 
slavery, industry, men and women. But we have 
no faithful premises upon which to work, and the 
risk of error would be too great to warrant the 
task. We are therefore brought to the crucial 
point of this discussion : that it is the fact that this 
counterpart exists, not the mere effort to guess 
at its precise nature, which should be of help to 
the thinker in his approach to the Gospel 
narratives. 
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In the first place, if men would grow into the 
habit of mind of doing all their thinking in the light 
of the real circumstances of Gospel compilation— 
notwithstanding the form of inspirational theory 
they might individually hold—there might exist 
between Christians a far deeper spirit of toleration. 
In all the discussions which have arisen recently 
between the different popular schools of Christian 
teachers, there has been a deplorable absence of 
that sane‘ consenting not to know’ which is surely 
the first evidence of the real spirit of the disciple 
circle of Jesus. Upon any given subject the cham- 
pions of one view will uphold the New Testament 
as being on their side, while those approving the 
contrary theory will freely supply instances and 
key-words supporting themselves. We have thus 
an army of carefully marshalled facts for, and of 
equally convincing facts against, any stated stand- 
point—but what of the unrecorded facts, if facts 
alone are to be the ground of argument? An in- 
teresting sidelight upon this sort of erroneous method 
is given in an essay by “Alpha of the Plough,” 
who tells a story of a London journalist who was 
down on his luck and who happened to be sent to 
report a banquet. ‘He went,’ we are told, ‘ was 
seen by a waiter to put a silver-handled knife into 
his pocket, was stopped as he went out, examined, 
and the knife discovered—also, in his waistcoat 
pocket, a number of pawntickets for silver goods. 
Could any one, on such facts, doubt he was a thief ? 
Yet he was perfectly innocent, and in the subsequent 
hearing his innocence was proved. Being hard up, 
he had parted with his dress clothes, and had hired 
a suit at a pawn-broker’s. The waist of the 
trousers was too small, and after an excellent dinner 
he felt uncomfortable. He took up a knife and 
cut some stitches behind. As he was doing so, he 
saw a steely-eyed waiter looking in his direction ; 
being a timid person he furtively put the knife in 
his pocket. The speeches came on, and when 
he had got his “take” he left to transcribe it, 
having forgotten all about the knife. The pawn- 
broker’s tickets, which seemed so strong a colla- 
teral evidence of guilt, were, of course, not his at 
all. They belonged to the owner of the suit.’ 

It is thus to be clearly seen that a most convincing 
array of facts in favour of some specific theory 
really counts for nothing at all where the real 
criterion of judgment ought to be something higher 
and broader. One man may argue for eternal 
damnation, buttressing his theory upon the Parable 
of Dives and Lazarus ; yet the plain truth is that 
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*there are other parables which bear with equal 
force upon the subject from the opposite standpoint, 
not to speak of a vast amount of teaching which 
we have never seen—the unknown factors in the 
case—all of which might fall to the one side or the 
other. The point of all this is, of course, that it is 
not the so-termed facts of the gospel narratives 

which count in the long-run at all: it is something 
of infinitely vaster significance which lies behind 
them. 
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But before passing on to speak of this more 
authoritative force it might be well to touch upon 
one or two further fallacies as they stand revealed 
by our knowledge that this counterpart exists. 
One of these is the fallacy which argues from the 
alleged silence of Jesus upon certain subjects. It 
is no new thing for men to challenge the entire 
teaching of our Lord as out of date—bearing upon 
questions remote from our present horizon, while 
neglecting altogether other problems which vitally 
concern the modern Christian. Jesus says nothing 
about slavery, sweating, and patriotism, and little 
about war, we are told. He says little about God 
and the reality of the future life ; and one ingenious 
method of accounting for these latter silences is to 
point out that He assumed God and heaven as 
indubitable. But a likelier explanation is surely 
the much more simple one, that upon many of these 
vexing questions Jesus had a very great deal to 
say. The solution to the silence of the Gospels lies 
in the smallness of the Gospels themselves. One 
might as well accuse Browning of belief in a malev- 
olent Supreme Power because he does not mention 
the goodness of God in Porphyria’s Lover. It is no 
longer possible to argue for a moment this way or 
that way from the silence of Jesus. We know, in 
part, what He said; we cannot know what He did 
not say. . 


Il. 


There is surely a patent need for the utmost care 
in our appeal to the letter of the Gospels or even to 
the Sermon on the Mount. The Gospels themselves 
do not necessarily contain that portion of His 
teaching which He considered to be the most im- 
portant ; they include the words and sayings which 
appealed to those who recalled them for certain 
purposes. The quoting of proof-texts, from what- 
ever portion of the Gospels they might have been 
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selected, is becoming less and less permissible as we 
more thoroughly appreciate the conditions which 
led to the making of the documents. 

The real question for people to answer when 
confronted with a moral issue upon which the 
authority of Jesus is required is whether or not 
the issue squares with what we know to be the 
spiritual consciousness of Jesus as revealed by the 
whole broad trend of the Gospels. If, for example, 
the question should be that of war, the point is not 
whether our Lord in so many words condoned it 
or condemned it—by bidding us love our enemies, 
or by declaring that He came to bring a sword 
rather than peace—but whether war could ever 
be made to find a place in His ethic of sacrifice and 
spirituality. To that question one answer alone 
is possible. 


IV. 


And we do need to be thankful that we can get 
back so readily to the inner consciousness of Jesus. 
by a study of the books as we have them before 
us. For, having accomplished this, the Christian 
may work henceforward from a spiritual ground- 
work which is inviolable. Here lies the disciple’s 
true and ultimate authority, and singularly enough 
men of utter diversity of opinion have grown accus- 
tomed to meet at this point: that of the full, free 
spirit of the eternal Christ. In other words, the 
conception of the spirit and character of Christ, as. 
interpreted by those who have honestly and fear- 
lessly studied the Gospels, and have at equal pains 
sought fellowship with Him, is largely the same in 
all cases. 

It is here that the element of finality in our 
authority lies. Those who have learned to rely 
wholly upon the indwelling Christ can afford to 
wait for future discoveries, for their appeal to the 
spirit of Jesus depends upon no further record. 
Christ Himself is the final and unassailable appeal, 
standing high above the possible omissions of His 
reporters and the fallibility of any human stand- 
point. The central principle of His consciousness 
was that of the Cross, and this is still the sole 
solution of every perplexity arising out of our 
tangled civilization. And, judging by the nature 
of our records about Christ’s life, God evidently 
intended the spirit of the Cross to guide us in 
our very investigations and discussions as to Jesus 
Himself. 
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Entre (Nous. 


The Worship of To-morrow. 

It is a good thing that by the terms of their 
foundation the Merrick Lectures in Ohio Wesleyan 
University have to be published. For in this way 
Professor G. A. Johnston Ross was left no choice 
about the publication of the five lectures which he 
delivered last year on Christian Worship and tits 
Future (Abingdon Press; $1.00). Dr. Johnston 
Ross is not only well known by his writing, but 
by his fruitful ministries in Scotland and Cambridge, 
and his fitness to lecture on this subject will be 
unchallenged. He limits his subject to organized, 
collective Christian worship, and while all the 
lectures contain much that is thought-provoking, 
we turn to the last—the worship of the future—with 
some eagerness, Some of his suggestions we may 
not like, and we may even reject them, but if it be 
so, let it be after due thought and not because 
they conflict with preconceived ideas. 

Dr. Johnston Ross has six suggestions. 

1. He hopes that the worship of the future will 
have at its heart a more adequate conception of 
God. ‘I welcome, as I hope you do, every sign 
that men are beginning to feel that God our Father 
loveth all that he hath made and is interested in all 
our work and in all our play. I feel sure that 
coming generations will delight to place in their 
churches, and thus to use as aids to devotion, 
symbols of the interest of God in science (for example, 
in agriculture), in arts, in multiform’ beneficence, 
and in clean sport. The placing of a sports window 
in the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine in New 
York illustrates what I mean. For far too many 
centuries the one extra-ecclesiastical interest, if it 
be right to call it that, which our great cathedrals 
associated with God was the art of war.’ 

2. ‘I cannot but hope and believe that the 
worship of the future in Protestant churches will be 
recognized as an outgoing not of our intellect only 
but of our whole nature—intellectual, emotional, 
and volitional.’ To-day our volitional nature is 
not given the scope it ought to have in worship. 
We don’t take the word ‘sacrifice’ seriously 
enough. Dr. Johnston Ross sees the danger that 
the perfunctory monetary offering of to-day may 
be neutralizing our sacrificial impulse, and believes 
that in the Church of the future there will be offer- 
ings of other forms of human service ‘ especially of 
personal service in dealing with individuals and 
with social situations.’ 

3. ‘ With all my heart I trust the worship of the 


future will return to the gladness of early Christian 
worship, and to the use of everything that wisely 
ministers to Christian joy.’ What are some of 
those things which minister to joy ? Sweet odours 
are one. And so we have the suggestion that 
incense should be used in worship, and an objection 
to it met by the remark, ‘ Have you always found 
sweet odors distracting from the thought of Him 
who “perfumes every rose in our gardens?” ’ 
Do not let us be afraid of symbolism, he says, and 
he reinforces his position with points from Dr. 
Franz Delitzsch’s essay, ‘ Black and White.’ In 
this essay Dr. Delitzsch ‘ discusses the question of 
the color of the official dress of the ministers of 
the church. That official dress, he says, was white 
from the first ; as were all liturgical vestments. In 
the Koran the apostles are called the White Ones. 
The, German reformers, unlike the Swiss, recognized 
the seemliness of distinguishing between the secular 
dress and the official vestments of their ministers. 
But they introduced black, which had never been a 
liturgical dress. Black, says Delitzsch, stands for 
everything that Christianity is not ; for death, the 
keeping up of esoteric mystery; for death and 
condemnation, for trouble and mourning ; in every 
respect in contradiction to the essential character 
of the New Testament religion and of the gospel 
ministry. For white worn over black, Delitzsch 
finds symbolic meaning, namely, that though the 
minister has died to the world and its pleasures, as 
servant in the spiritual world, he lives and walks 
in the light of God. For black alone he finds 
“no meaning corresponding to the nature of 
Christianity.” ’ 

4. The worship of the future will from time to 
time ‘break through language and escape’ from 
the tyranny of articulate speech. ‘There are 
reaches of adoration, of thanksgiving, of love, of 
shame, of expectation, where words are impotent 
and even irrelevant, for we confront at those 
moments and in those areas the Ineffable in God 
that saves. I confidently pray that the worship 
of the future will re-establish in a central place a 
sacramental silence.’ 

5. The fifth point is a plea for the internationaliza- 
tion of Protestant Churches. On the practical 
point, How can the difficulty of language be con- 
quered ?, Dr. Johnston Ross says frankly that 
he does not know, but he believes that there might 
be a common ritual act in which worship every- 
where should find its climax. ‘ Though I be laughed 
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at now for the suggestion, I plead for the beginnings 
of attempts to set up a supernational, superlingual 
and superdenominational form of service for the 
expression and stimulation of that movement of 
the collective human soul in self-oblation which is 
the central response to the great objective fact of 
Divine Grace.’ 

“May I make a single personal reference? It 
happens that serving in my household are two good 
girls—one a Polish stranger to this land, and one 
an Irish girl from Jersey City. Both came recently 
as complete strangers to the little town in which I 
live. I confess to envying these girls as I saw them 
go off together to Mass. I began to regard with 
more respect than I formerly did the rigorous order 
of the Roman Church restricting the saying of 
Mass to the Latin tongue. For here were these two 
girls finding a common medium of fellowship in the 
language both could “‘ understand.” I tested the 
matter thus. On their return I asked the Polish 
girl to submit to a little examination. 

““Yanina, what is ‘ Dominus vobiscum’ ? ” 

“De Lord be veet you,’ Doctor.” 

““ What is ‘ Et cum spiritu tuo’ ?” 

““© And veet dy speereet.’ ”’ 

“‘ What is ‘ Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi’? ”’ 

“ Oh, Doctor, I no can say itin English. Vait a 
meenit. It is dis: ‘O Lamb von Gott what takes 
away de seen of de vorld.’ ” 

** Yanina, do you know any Latin ?”’ 

“What? Me? Oh,no, Doctor.’’’ 

6. ‘ The intellect of the church will, I believe, 
after a little time has passed, return upon and rest 
in the divine philosophy of the cross: and as it 
does so, the devotion of the church will also find its 
organizing center there.’ 


Jerusalem. 


Bishop Blyth left Jerusalem for the last time in 
1914: he died very soon after he reached England. 
He himself destroyed all his personal papers, and 
asked that no biography of him be written. Whilst 
respecting his wishes not only in the letter but in 
the spirit, one of his daughters, Miss Estelle Blyth, 
felt that there was still room for her to write her 
memories of Jerusalem as it was during the years 
when they knew it so well, and before conditions 
changed so radically with the advent of the world 
war. She calls her book When We Lived in Jerusalem 
(Murray ; 12s. net). To those who have lived in 
Jerusalem its appeal should be irresistible ; but it 
has a wider appeal than that. It is, to the public 

_ which likes a well-told story, full of vivid pictures of 
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incident and custom and clear analysis of political 
bodies and religious sects. And we see Palestine 
better because Miss Blyth contrasts it with other 
lands. France, for example, was a civilized power 
at home rather than a Christian one, but ‘ France 
abroad is the protectress of Western Christianity. 
Lay but a finger upon monk or nun or pilgrim, and 
the whole machinery of French power is quickened 
into wrathful action. A French Consul said to us 
once, “It is as much as my post is worth to be 
seen in church in France, and as much as it is 
worth not to be seen in church in Palestine !”’’ 

As an example of Miss Blyth’s power of vivid 
presentation we might perhaps quote a few sentences 
from her description of the Russian pilgrims in 
Palestine. After telling us that a Russian Consul 
once declared that he estimated each Russian pilgrim 
as being worth on an average {10 to Palestine, she 
goes on to say that that was the least part of their 
gift. ‘They brought into her a religious devotion 
as deep as it was genuine, and a fervour of un- 
questioning belief unequalled elsewhere in a weary 
and disillusioned world. . . . Sheep-like, they 
trudged along together, kissed the same holy 
pictures in turn, fell prostrate at the same holy site, 
asking nothing better than to give their mite for 
its enrichment, fleeced alike by monk and priest 
and beggar. ... As they went about in little 
bands you seldom heard them talking to each other, 
but from the moving lips, the cross signed suddenly 
on breast or brow, you knew they spoke to God. . . . 
It was impossible to watch a Russian pilgrim 
congregation in church without catching some faint 
reflection of their fire.’ 


Salted and Swaddled. 


‘Every Palestinian baby is well washed and 
salted at birth, as a measure against possible 
infection. There are various ways of doing this: 
the little body may be dipped into a bath of brine, 
or it may be rubbed all over with salt and olive 
oil; or, again, salt may be rubbed into the swaddling- 
bands, which are then wrapped round and round it 
till the unfortunate mite looks more like a mummy 
or a cocoon than a human baby. The tightness of 
the swaddling-clothes is believed to keep the back 
and limbs straight, and the baby is left in them for 
seven days always, and sometimes for as many as 
forty, in the case of Moslem peasant children. 
“Those that I have swaddled and brought up, 
hath mine enemy consumed !”’ was the lament of 
Jeremiah ; and Ezekiel could find no more con- 
vincing simile for the utter wretchedness of Jeru- 
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salem in his day than that of a neglected infant : 
“Thou wast not salted at all, nor swaddled at all.” 
‘* All men have one entrance into life,’’ said Solomon, 
who himself was ‘‘nursed in swaddling-clothes, 
and that with cares.” Doubtless the custom was 
ancient in Old Testament days, and doubtless it 
will be in force when our Age, too, has drifted into 
the shadows of history.’ 1 


A Salutary Lesson. 

‘The Rev. Haskett Smith was a traveller of 
whom we heard much, for he came two or three 
times to Jerusalem. ... He told us an amusing 
story against himself. Soon after his ordination 
he went down to the village in which he had been 
brought up to conduct a mission there ; the services 
were well attended, and he thought that his ad- 
dresses had made a real impression. At the close 
of the mission, he came back into the church for 
some reason, and saw a solitary man sitting atthe 
end, who was wielding a large bandana and appeared 
to be overcome by his feelings. Mr. Smith went to 
him, and asked if he could do anything for him ; 
at which the other, looking up, revealed himself 
as the local butcher who had known him from 
infancy, and wiping his streaming face remarked; 
“Ot, ain’t it? ’Ow’s your pa?” As Mr. Smith 
said, no young preacher could have had a more 
salutary lesson !? 2 


“* 


The Influence of Christianity on Literature. 


‘ The influence of Christianity on modern litera- 
ture is as vital and all-permeating as that of the 
air on the creatures that breathe it. Even where 
the makers of that literature are unconscious of it, 
or unwilling to recognize it, they are dependent upon 
it for the very colour of the corpuscles in their 
intellectual veins. . . . If we include Dante as the 
supreme figure of medieval literature, the singer 
in whom, at once, the Middle Ages culminated and 
the modern period began ; and if we survey those 
works of literature from his day to our own, which 
seem to possess qualities of permanent value, it is 
impossible to dissociate them from certain elements 
that have been contributed to human thought and 
emotion by the Christian religion, even though 
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these elements may be seized and transmuted as 
the oxygen of the atmosphere is transmuted by 
those who breathe it. It is not carrying the analogy 
too far to say that in many cases the distinctly 
anti-Christian literature in many respects corre- 
sponds only to what is breathed out again after the 
breather has extracted, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, what he needed for his own life; . . . For 
the influence of Christianity is not limited to those 
who acknowledge it, or are aware of it.’ § 


Vision. 

A volume of essays on such varied subjects as the 
Book of Job, Faithlessness, the Abstractness of 
Creeds, The True Time of Things, and Beauty as 
Meaning, has been published by E. V. Lindsay— 
the wife of the Master of Balliol—through the 
Student Christian Movement. The title is The 
Spirit to Think (3s. 6d. net). The treatment in 
each case is short and, indeed, it can hardly be called 
anessay. Itisrather an unfolding of Mrs. Lindsay’s 
inner convictions, an adventure in the under- 
standing of the great things of the spirit. At the 
end of the volume are ‘ Verses,’ touched with real 


imagination. We quote ‘Vision’ 


‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ 

How often have the words been said 

By men, when there before them lay 
Bread from Heaven day by day ; 

When, had but faith been in their prayer, 
Sight had come to see it there. 


Then may my soul its strength renew 
With what is lying in its view ;— 

This very sky, this cloud, this tree 
Raising its magic tracery 

Against a springing fount of light ; 

This snow of cherry blossom white, 

This wet road’s gleam—all yet more fair 
For clearness of this cold, clear air, 

Pure as might shame, calm as might still 
The restless dream, the heedless will. 


3 Alfred Noyes, in An Outline of Christiantio The 
Story of our Civilization, iv, 163. 
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